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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 








RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is o..ly one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to I 1SZ1 : ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ ther system. 

MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Mad me S¢ HU MANN : ‘I have asked for an E RARD pia as 

LISZT : * These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. I ‘AD EREWSKI'S cpinion: ‘ Play only c1 ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, Seaton. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE'’S LIST. 


THIS DAY, 2 vols., post 8vo, I4s. net. 


he Evolution of Religion. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of St. Andrews in 1890 92. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A.,, Oxon., 


LL.D., D.C.L. 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer-ity of Glasgow, late Fellow wad lutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


} 


‘ Professor Edward Caira’s two learned and thoughtful volumes on the Ey lution of Religion are a very 


the philosophy of religious th pught ie conception which they embody of th 
respects incomplete, will of course be repudiated by some schools of religious 
co nfort and enlightenment, and even the most orthodox might wel 


Christianity as the final term of the evolution.”"— /e Z7mtes, Feb. 2, 1893. 


rtant and very striking contribution to 
t s evolution still in many 
ruitful source of spirit 


presentation of ic 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


PHILOSOPHY. 


vols., crown 8vo, 85. 6d. net. IMMANUEL KANT. 


VOL. 1.—Dante in his Relation to the Theology an 1 Ethics ¢ Middl 
Ages—Goethe and Philosophy—Rousssau—W ordsworth—The P: m of + te cuite the mont 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 325. 


omprehensive and maturely cot ntrib 


Philosophy at the Preseat Time—The Genius of Carlyle. that has vet] le by an English writer to the understanding of hea unt 


z 2 peen ma 
VOL. 1f.—Cartesianism—Metaphvysics. 

Fach volume may be had separately, pri et 

‘Mr. Caird's literary appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and pen At dast we ha‘ ve 

etrating 
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physic.’— The Times. head before any simi 


THIS DAY, 2 vols., crown 8vo, Ios. net. 
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< par t achie 


a . a ] rn} if } 
while his speculative discussions exhibit a profound grasp of meta- ‘hilosophy Kant,” wh 


rath 


vernent 


Inglish 


hc ld up Its 
mpt in other languages.’ 


THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


By HUGH WALKER, M.A. 
Professor of English in St. David’s Coliege, Lampeter. 
VOL. I.—The Reformation to the Union. VOL. II The — to Sir Walter Scott. 


‘Mr. Walker has refrained from no precaution that native od sense and a 
of a trustworthy estimate of the more conspicuous num 1 Scottish Lit r 


Sir Walter.’ —.Vational O 


Just out, in x vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. TALES FROM SPENSER, chosen BROWNING as a PHILOSOPHICAL 


SopHia H. 


JAMES BROWN, D.D., St. James’ en oe 
Church, Paisley. SERMONS. Witha Bio- MA Leno OX sa cond 
graphical Ske tch by his Son. With Portrait : 
and View of the Interior of St. James’ Church. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. : 
‘ A striking volume of sermons.’ —+f‘Aen@um. 
‘This memorial volume is a piece of sound 
literary work, and is not to be confounded with 
the common class of sermon books. 
Liverpool Mercury. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. 
sia MEDIZ VAL SCOTLAND. By R.W 
BROWN, COCHR ATRICK. LL Author 
‘Record the Coinag 
The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PRO- hon, Ghectauk: ta ae 
BATIONER. Being the Memoir of ‘Thoma RE ae ines, SAO: 
Davidson, with his Poems and Letters. By 2 ee er is brimft 
the. late JAMES Brown, D.D., St. Jame per eae ee oS 


Church, Paisley. Thirdand Cheaper Edition, , 
J i Scotti ( 
- é ‘ 1 3? 


\ worthy rd of a man of rare genius— TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
dead ere his prime. His poems are as beautiful LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, 
as flowers or birds.—Dr. JOHN BROWN, Author \ D. 200 to 1888, and of American Hist 

of ‘ Rab and his Friends.’ © Literature, and Art. By Joun NICHOL, 


LIFE of WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, sh Lit 


wi toes , with Extracts from his , 
id Pe ; ly the late Jats Bi Sg 


! vurth and C heaper Edition, crown 8vo, with HOMER: an Int roduc tir mn to t! - ca 


Iwo Portraits, ¢<s. 
he 


rhis memoir is one to have, to study, and te an lleges. By R. ( ja BB, Lit t D. 
go to frequently. —Cambridge Express. ’rofessor of Greek n the Unive 


Fourth edit 


MARTIN LUTHER: GERMAN AN, INTRODUCTION to, SOCIAL 


SUTUDEN! I. IFE -OETRY. From the M.A. Glas., B.A. Cantab., Fellow of Trinity 
Manuscripts the late Rev. Wmiam B. College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Philo 
ROBER1 ot Si wi eda Second [dition, sophy at Owens College, Manchester. Demy 
crown ov S. Od. 8 Oo, IC . 6d. ° 
‘For the Luthe cage iy ne IT would say to ‘This book may be safe] ynmended to those 
every young m: an, } bo ik and begin to who are interested in the social problems of oul 
read it tis s Vj | book for a young time, and do not shrink fron the tudy ina 
fellow.’—Chri lia der. comprehensive and philoso) | manner. Mr. 

Mackenzie has read muc! 7 tt well,’ 

Thi 5 day, d emy ovo, 2 net. 7) Lim 


sv dared the HOLY SCRIP- The DIVINE SERVICE. \ [achor 
WITH ANSWERS. = rs cme gy ors aig ns of the Sige 
« tive huren. ‘Arranged bv the Y. 5 
‘I he QUESTIONS ¢ IN LY, without Answer WoOTHERSPOON, M.A... Minist j 
can aiso be ha 1, fc ip. Svo, cloth, 72pp.. 6 1. bank. i ip. 8vo, paper boards, 6d. 


ANDI LELIGIOU 5 PEACHES. By Hewes 
JONES mM \ Profe sor of Logic and Met: 
phy inthe University of St. \nd lrews. Crown 
| acead Whcauaiee 6d. 
lers who are never tire dof Browning, but 
red of books about him, might well open 
luine With hesitation. ‘They would soon 
that ling for one of pleasure and 
} with no affected 
tiresome ingenui- 
f hard thinking 
li scholarship, and 
succeeds to perfection in | 


An INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 
Joun Cairb, D.D., LIL D,, Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow 
Fifth Thousand New and Iie ip I-dition 
crown 8vo, 6s 


he one 

admit 
on, and which is all cream... 
iable book of its kind that } age A 


lae Mr. T. H. GREEN in the 


The PHILOSOPHY of KANT as con- 


ta ned in from his own Writing 

Select hey I; bat be JOUN WATSON, 

ie pn Henge Moral ; ilosophy in the 

U rsity of (jueen’s College, Kingston, 

Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d 

‘Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all 
concerned,’ —.)/ind 


HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. (ol 


lected and Edited by the Rev. JOUN HUNTER, 
‘Trinity Congregational Chureh, Glasgow 
’ feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 
‘No more catholic collection of hymns has ever 
been given to the world. Irom whatever stand 
point it is regarded, it must be pronounced a de 
cided success.’— Christian World. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for PUB- 
1 .1é shane including additional Ser- 
Vices fe r Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Marriage, 

: Burial of the Dead. Dr waved by the 

Lev. Jom Hi NTER. Fifth dition, Revised 
and greatly Enlarged, crown 8vo, 35. net. 
‘Completest and best of devotional manuals 

for the use of Nonconformists.’—/ndependent. 
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Giascow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to th University. London and New York : MacmMILLaANn & Co, 
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MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 





1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. /fros- 
pectuses on Application, 


2.—_THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicaticn. 


3..-MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS tn the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 


Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
Nobility and Ge atry, etc. etc. The — is 422 feet above sea-level; 


the leading } 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; eleg antly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 


room ; cuisine, English and Fren h: wine connoisset as table d’hote at separate 
tibles; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. : 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTtTLanpD PLaAce, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light thre ~ hout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d Hote 6 to 8.30. "Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
onrth Edition is now ready. 














‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
theit dra amat ois e. ‘there are few ballads in the Enghsh language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The r allad of East and West,” worthy to stana by the Border ballads of 


cott.’= Specta ‘or, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 


SZ, F umess Gazette 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


ies he POLSON’S 
) CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD 


{03 i many ye ars, 








in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
w™. POLSON & Co., PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 








na of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1839 
hs > =| mst tched 
G , Gents Aly 
Fish Napkins, 2s. a co ag agg tr Napkins, ss. 6d. 
per doz. r able Ck abe, > yards square, 2s. 1:d rds by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. wa ren Table Cloths, 11} d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Powels, 4s. 6d. per doz. | Linen P sorpathe pons fre IM TS - lama , ae 
Crests ats of piesa Initiale etc. woven and embroidered 
ant 1 Chi llars, ld, a 6 per doze nts Boag Sg ee 
we a i oe tor ad ies or Geatlen 1en, fr S a, " Matchless: Shirts, be 
quality, Longeloth, with 4-fol d Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 355, Ed. the hi uf-dozen os 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made as good as new for 14s. the half-dozen 
ROBINSON & CLE AVER, Belfast. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Ge: many. 
Please nate this Publication. 
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HURST & BLAGKETTS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


READY, 62nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1893. 
Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, and Corrected by 
the Nobility. 

‘ The sixty-second edition of 
more complete in its information, 
references, etc., than its sixty-one predecessors. 
left for improvement in future issues.’—.Vorning 

‘This is the most sumptuous peerage we know in this country, and it is 
in every respect got up with scrupulous care. Good as the paper, printing, 
illustrations, and general technique are, the editing appears to represent 

equally minute attention to details.’—QOxeev, Jan. 21, 1893. 

NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 125. illustrated. 


FAR CATHAY AND FARTHER INDIA. By Major- 
GENERAL A. RuxToN MacMauon, formerly H.M. Political Agent 
at the Court of Ava. 


New Novels now ready at all the Libraries. 
THROUGH ANOTHER MAN'S EYES. By 


ELEANOR HOLMES. 3 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE OF PLAS-IDRYS. By Vere CLaver. 


ING, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ ‘ Barcaldine,’ etc. 3 vols. 


IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Bearrice 
Wuuitsy, Author of ‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason 
Why,’ etc. 3 vols. 

‘Freshness seems a chief attribute to Miss Whitby’s writings, though 


vigour, earnestness, and some play of humour are not absent.’—Al /hen@um 


A WOMAN IN TEN THOUSAND. By Frerrow Vance. 


3 vols 
3 . 
‘A story of noble self-sacrifice, written with great pathos, and a ie en 
insight into the deeper workings of the human heart Literary Wi 


AN ISHMAELITE INDEED. By Pawea aceite. 


BRITIFFE SKOTTOW! 

‘The book is bri ghtly 
perfect truth be described ; 
of smart talk and biting ep 
, smartly written, 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


George, etc 3 vo's. 
‘This is a very charming story. Mrs. Hennike 
natural, with her feminine portraits. She has the rare gift 


lifelike women of opposite types. —Vorning Post 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By He ten Suiproy, 


‘Dagmar,’ ‘ The Last of the Fenwicks,’ etc. 3 vols. 
‘Alston Crucis” is a picturesque, healthy sensational story, some 
portions perhaps rather too loosely knit together, but the irrelevancies are 
pleasant and the adventures new and thrilling.’ —iterary World. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown S8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s, Gd. 


JANET. By Mrs. OvreHanr. A  megeeag IN THE RANKS. By 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. | Jes rHERGH 
By ADELINE SERGEANT NINETTE. by pe 
PART OF iHE PROPERTY. By ‘Blue Ro ¢ 
Beatrice Wuirry. | A CROOKED PATH. By 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN. | 
WICK. By Beatrice Wuitpy. 
“> ENGLISH GIRLS. By Maer: 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER 


thor of ‘ 


NOW 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage"’ is even 
and mor2 convenient in its cross 
There is surely little room 


Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


ae 
2 vols. 

oy cleverly written throughout, and may with 
‘eminently readable.’ There is abundance 

iettidis"=h Bally Telegraph 

and with )-to-date stamp.’ 

, Morning Post. 

Author of ‘Sir 


an untnistakable uy 


| ‘lever 
HENNIKER, 


r succeeds best, as is 
of drawing 


Author of 


Author of ‘Vera,’ 
Mes. AL X- 


ONE REASON WHY. ATRICI 
WuitTry. 

MAHME NOUSIE. fy 
fF * 


By B 
G. MANVILuU 
By the Au- 


John Halifax, G-ntleman.’ 


ENN. 
i THE IDES OF MARCH. Ry G. M. 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By Ropins, 


M. E. Le CLerc. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 


Each in a Single Volume, Price 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 

WOMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS AND MAID STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. THE i, JUDGE; or, Life ina 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN iN- Colo 
STANCES. TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBB E. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE OF IRVING. 

LAIRD OF NORLAW. A ROSE IN JUNE. 

AGNES. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND H!S LASS, 


Lonpon: HURST AND BLACKETT, Limirep. 








MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
ROBERT LOWE, Viscount Sherbrooke. By 


. HoGAn, Author of ‘ The Irish in Australia.’ 1 vol., price ros. 6d, 

a H ogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography 

by his account of the very remarkable part played by Mr. Lowe in h 
colonial career.'.—Mr. Justin MCCARTHY, in the Pall Mall Gasette. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORA- 


MION TO THE REVOLUTION. By W. C. Sypney, Author of 
England and the English in the Eighieenth Century.” 1 vol., Tos, 6d 
‘He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equi tably between the scandals and follie 
of the town and the soberer life of the rest of England’— 7 7mes. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. Personal and 


l'raditional Memories—Social, Literary, and Artistic. With Copiou 
Illustrations, chietly Port By the Author of * Flemish Interiors. 


2 vols. royal 8vo, 425. 


raits, 


a kind of encyclop vdia of gossip about 


soldiers, men of 


in fact, 
writers, 


‘ The two volumes are, 
monarchs, statesmen, 
fashion.’—Daily News. 


SOLDIERS AT SEA. Illustrated. 


Account by a Non-commissioned Offices of the daily 


ences of a battalion of soldiers ordered abroad, 


actors, singers, 


doctors, P4 


2s. An 


life and expert 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS. 


Nispet, Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity.’ 
ready, 6s. 


By 3. f. 


Third Edition now 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN: a ae 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawing Portraits. 

FRANCES A, GERARD, vol., Os. Short 

ne complete 

ok of gre interest.’ 
S/ Jam s Gazelle. 


excellently illustrated and is unquestionably a bo 


FATE IN ARCADIA: and other Poems. 
3y Epwin J. Exwuis, Editor of ‘ The Works of William Blake.’ Wit 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. 

. A Large Paper dition of roo ¢ ‘opie onl y at 21s. each, 
vdditional illustrations, has been printed on MH. ind-made Paper. 

‘He who bi 1ys 
ting friend. Bookman. 

‘It is compact of gossamer, 

And every heart that it may stir 


beyond all doubt, the songs of a true 


with 10 


it will have obtained a wise comrade, and an ever fascina- 


moonbeams. 
‘These are, 


as it were, and 
must be his own 
poet and a true visi 

Sauls 


lit by the pale 
interpreter 
onary, 


j _— Pe 
Way Review. 


BY FITS AND STARTS. A Book of Poems. 


By JOHN MORRIS-MOORE. 3s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN A LOOKING GLASS 
CONSTANCE. By F. C. Puivips. 3 


BY MRS. MACQUOID., 
sy Mrs. MAcCQuoib. 2 


A Novel. 


sense of the complexities of 
and motion to the 


vols. 


vols. 
Now ready. 


BERRIS. 
ROSAMOND’S STORY. 


GARVEY. 2 vols. 

‘Written with plenty of insight, with a clear 
human conduct, and with a tact which 
principal characters,’—A thenaum, 

‘The hits at fashionable fads, are very ‘‘ smart,” displaying a fund of 
humour and a keen insight into human nature, unmarred by the ovet 
colouring so frequently met with in modern works of fiction.’ 


Literary VW 
THAT HATED SAXON. 


By the Lapy 
VILL (Lady Violet Greville). 


Illustrated by E. J. Ellis. 
(oloured F rontispiece 75. 6d 


/ 


MRS. GRUNDY AT HOME. By ©. T. C. 


JAMES, Author of ‘Holy Wedlock.’ 6s. Vow ready. 


By INA 


gives life 


‘orld, 


GRE- 
With 


A New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition of ‘From Kitchen to Garret’ 
is now ready. 

This of Mrs. PANTON on the Furnishing and Decorating of 
Houses, and the Management of a Household, was first published in 
December 1887, It has since been seven times reprinted. The work has 
now been closely revised by the Author, new information on many subjects 
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NOTES 


Tue Debate on the Address was finished on Saturday ; 
when the decks were cleared for Home Rule. By an 
adroit manceuvre, Mr, Ross was prevented from discussing 
lriday’s amendment concerning the Gweedore prisoners. 
On a timely appeal by Mr. Conybeare, the Attorney- 
General declared it to be contrary to professional eti- 
quette for a counsel to initiate the discussion of a case 
wherein he had been engaged. Reminded by Mr. Balfour 
that himself had acted thus in the Parnell Commission, 
he naturally failed to perceive the analogy. Despite the 
statement of the Speaker that the Rules of the House con- 
tained no bar, Mr. Ross contented himself with a formal 
motion, which Sir I. Milner seconded. The Irish Secretary 
presented the lamest possible defence: his assertions that 
he was not certain of the guilt admitted, and that the 
sentence of three years was unduly severe for doing to 
death a police officer on duty were merely absurd. On 
the advice of Mr. Balfour, who must have been delighted 
at the way Mr. Morley played into his hands, the 
amendment was withdrawn. Mr. Arnold Forster's 
amendment (presented in an excellent maiden speech) 
against priestly terrorism was supported by an over- 
whelming array of facts, which enforced his contention 
that Ireland must be saved from such domination by 
being kept in contact with the sweep of British opinion, 
Sir Hevry James twitted Mr. Morley with the antagonism 
between his policy and his published opinions; and the 
Gladstonians generally upon their advocacy of One-Man- 
One-Vote and their defence of One-Bishop-Ten-Thousand- 
Votes. The Attorney-General, was unable to justify the 
Meath proceedings, but contrived to flatter the priests, 
and to express his belief in the saving grace of Home 
Rule. On a division the amendment was rejected by 248 


to 205 votes. 


ConcerninG the Destitute Alien an instructive discussion 
was begun by Mr. James Lowther, who submitted some 
powerful reasons for legislation. Consequent upon the 
inflax of Russian Jews and others in the East End, 
from 80 to 90 per cent. in the tailoring and 25 per cent. 
in the shoemaking trade are foreigners, while cabinet- 
making is falling more and more into alien hands. This 
competition not merely causes distress but burdens the 
rates and perverts charity: while on sanitary grounds the 
Alien is a national danger. Such immigration has been 
condemned by all Labour combinations ; and the London 
Reform Union, which boasts eleven members in the Govern- 
ment and five in the Cabinet, is opposed to it. In seconding, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson argued that, as the mercantile marine is 
overrun by foreigners, we have no guarantee of food- 
supplies in the event of a European war. The Prime 
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Minister gaily dismissed the statement that British workmen 
are being ousted, and confidently averred that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board will look after the 
sanitary question. To brand as destitute aliens men who 
get work in Britain, no matter (apparently) under what 
conditions, were to arm the foreigner with something 
like an excuse for barring out the Briton. In the course 
of the debate Mr. Labouchere intimated his intention of 
supporting the amendment, which was defeated by 254 
to 119 votes. The Reply to the Address was then 
adopted. 





Lorp Sraniey of Alderley in the Lords on Monday 
condemned the arrangement whereby Lord Kimberley 
holds the conjoined offices of President of the Council and 
Indian Secretary without any portion of his double salary 
being drawn from the British Treasury. The pluralist 
rejoined that, as his secretarial emoluments are fixed by 
Act of Parliament, the Indian taxpayer has no reason to 
complain so long as the duties of the office are efficiently 
done, and that the two positions interfere in no way with 
each other. It seemed to Lord Northbrook that in the 
present condition of Indian finance there should be every 
possible retrenchment in the home charges. Lord Salis- 
bury showed the hardship of the new departure, and 
questioned if we have a right to use an Indian official in 
British work. The Lord Chancellor, in answer to Lord 
Midleton, stated that he was conscious of the inconve- 
nience of removing Sir James Mathew from the bench to 
preside over the Plan of Campaign Commission, and that 
he hoped the occasion for similar proceedings would be 
very rare. 





Tue Prime Minister unfolded his Separatist proposals 
in the Commons—where there was a rush for seats 
—and, after the usual parade of bad history, declared 
the choice still between autonomy and coercion. The 
five cardinal principles of the *86 Bill are retained ; 
while the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is ac- 
knowledged in the new preamble. The Viceroyalty, 
divested of party complexion and religious disabilities, is 
a six years’ appointment, subject to the Crown’s revoca- 
tion. On the advice of an Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council, which may be styled the Viceroy’s Cabinet, 
Bills shall be passed or vetoed, though the Sovereign’s 
instructions concerning any special measure are to be 
obeyed. The Irish Parliament consists of a Legislative 
Council of forty-eight, elected for eight years, and an 
Assembly of one hundred and three for five. In 
the event of a deadlock the Chambers meet conjointly, 
and settle the matter in dispute; while all appeals shall 
be on the initiative of the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Two Exchequer Judges are entrusted with financial and 
Imperial business; for six years the Bench is ap- 
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pointed as at present ; the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
gradually abolished, and replaced by the force of the Irish 
authority. Ireland is to be represented in the Commons 
by eighty members with limited voting power; and she 
contributes her fair share of Imperial expenditure on 
the quota system. And, finally, land legislation is vested 
in the Imperial Parliament for three years. As will be 
seen, however, save for the omission of some of the least 
objectionable features the thing is but a hash-up of the 
Bill of 86. 


Sir Epwarp Criarke, who insisted that the declaration 
of Imperial supremacy, having been relegated to the pre- 
amble, might well get shuffled right out of the statute- 
book, objected to the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster, complained of the absence of protection for 
Ulster, and, after criticising divers details, intimated the 
Opposition’s uncompromising resistance. The Bill was 
naturally grateful to Mr. Sexton in all save its financial 
rrangements which, he contended, were unfair to 
Ireland. Colonel Saunderson proved it established not 
on any Irish grievance but on a desire to catch votes. 
It isa scheme to give power to plunder without the fear of 
justice ; and it has no element of finality, since it is im- 
possible to ascertain the wishes of the Irish people by 
consulting with Naticnalist members. The Irish Unionists 
will oppose the proposals tooth and nail: for they 
believe them calculated to destroy the liberty and 
prosperity of their country. 





Tur Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply to Lord Salis- 
bury in the Lords on Tuesday,stated that the Government, 
through Mr. Leveson-Gower, deprecates the assignment 
of new districts in Welsh dioceses in view of contemplated 
legislation. Lord Salisbury protested against this ex- 
traordinary interference with the functions of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and urged that common decency 
should deter the Government from hnggermugger action 
with a view to cooking-up approval for its revolutionary 
policy. Whereupon, Lord Kimberley threw the entire 
responsibility upon Mr. Leveson-Gower, and declared the 
Government had arrived at no decision on the subject. 
Mr. Balfour,re-opening the Home Rule debate in the Com- 
mons, argued that the measure is not justified by Ireland's 
condition, and that, until agrarian outrage cease, it were 
criminal to create a Legislature independent of the 
Imperial Parliament. The proposals concerning judges, 
civil servants, and police imply a disregard of public 
engagements ; and the creation of three distinct con- 
stituencies in the country is ridiculous. Retained at 
Westminster, the Irish members will have a casting vote 
in the formation of British Cabinets and in the intro- 
duction of legislation wherein they have no stake: the 
Prime Minister is right in holding his scheme incapable 
of execution. Seven years’ meditation have produced 
an abortion: for Mr, Gladstone essays to reverse the 
process of evolution whereby Empires are built and 
maintained. Mr. Redmond had no hesitation in saying 
that there are great blots in the Bill, which requires a 
deal of amendment, especially in regard to the reduction 
of the Irish members at Westminster and the financial 
arrangements. ‘To Ulster, said Mr. T. W. Russell, the 
matter was of life and death, and therefore the Loyalists 
will fight every clause. 

On Wednesday the main business of the Commons was 
the second reading of the Local Authorities (Vote and 
Qualification) Bill, which gained approval of a kind on both 
sides of the House. The Welsh Land Question was intro- 
duced into the Lords by Lord Dunraven, who desired some 
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indication of the evidence whereon the Royal Commission 
has been appointed: a request Lord Kimberley nimbly 
evaded. Lord Salisbury protested against interference 
with contracts, which will strike a fatal blow at all indus- 
tries dependent on private rights and legal stability. In 
the Commons, the Irish Secretary answered a question 
about night seizures by bailiffs, but failed to mention the 
decision against him on the subject. Sir T. Esmonde 
asked Lord Wolmer if he had been correctly reported in 
referring to the Antis as ‘ paid mercenaries,’ and he replied 
in the affirmative, though he ultimately withdrew the 
phrase and expressed regret for it. The Nationalists then 
lashed themselves into fury over a like statement in 7he 
Times, which was declared, on the motion of Mr. Sexton, 
to be ‘a gross breach of privilege.’ But, as was pointed 
out, if matters of this sort, especially in the Nationalist 
press, are to be dragged before the House, work will 
become impossible. Lord Randolph Churchill, who re- 
opened the Hiome Rule debate, characterised the scheme 
of the Great Betrayal as extravagant and grotesque ; and 
neither retracted nor modified his declaration ‘ Ulster will 
fight and Ulster will be right... Mr. Campbell-Bannermai, 
curiously enough, believed his lordship the first opponent 
of the Bill who had not maligned its motives, and deprecated 


the discussion of details at the present stage. 


Tie Ministerialists have carried Pontefract where 
Mr. H. Reckitt received 1,238 votes, and Mr. J. Shaw 
1,105: on an exceptionally heavy poll the Unionists added 
33 and the Separatists 136 to their former totals. In 
connection with the Halifax election it is announced that 
Mr. Arnold is to demand a recount on the belief that 
Mr. Shaw was credited with a considerable number of 
votes to which he was not entitled. ‘To-day the result of 
the polling in Hexham and South Meath will be declared ; 
and next week will decide Cirencester, Gateshead, 
Horsham, and North Meath. The death of Mr, L. J. 
Jennings has created a vacancy in the representation of 
Stockport, and Alderman George Whiteley of Blackburn 
has consented to become the Unionist candidate, At the 
time of writing naught has been done towards filling the 
empty seat for Mid-Tipperary. Mr, H. C. Richards has 
been chosen Unionist candidate for East Finsbury, The 
Duke of Devonshire, speaking at a banquet to Lord 
Wolmer, declared the Home Rule Bill to meet none of 
the objections raised to the ‘86 measure. During the 
week divers Ministers have been the hosts of many depu 
tations, and have been ‘sympathetic,’ as usual, in well- 
nigh every instance. 

Anoruer fat year has passed over the Nile Valley, and 
the accounts for ‘92 show a comfortable surplus of 
£788,000. In ’91 the figures mounted to £1,100,000 ; 
but the present decrease is wholly due to remissions of 
taxation. Nay, the customs receipts and the railway 
revenue exceed those of any previous twelvemonth ; 
wherefore Egyptian prosperity stands upon no obscure 
foundation. The worst of it is that, unless French hos- 
tility be mitigated, the balance must go for the most part 
to increase an idle reserve —already topping some two and 
a half millions—which cannot be touched without per- 
mission of the Caisse de la Dette. Still Lord Cromer’s 
position is for the moment so strong that the Republic 
may yield a reluctant assent: the more especially as our 
oceupation is fenced about with six thousand British 
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‘Tur Kachins have proved troublesome beyond expecta- 
tion ; for, though dispersed at Palap, they massed in North 
Theinni under the leadership, it is said, of Saw Yan Naing, 
son of the Mitkaya prince, who has been a rebel since 
Upper Burmah was annexed. In endeavouring to dislodge 
them the British carried eight stockades, but Lieutenant 
Williams, the commander, and a native officer were killed, 
while eight men were wounded. The insurrection is 
reported general throughout the State: our force is 
being strengthened from four quarters. T’resh gatherings 
at Palap and at Sima have prevented the tribesmen 
desirous of peace from making submission. It is not 
intended, however, to send more troops to Fort Morton ; 
nor to pursue the operations against the Sana Kachins. 
During the spring a small expedition will march through 
the Waziri country as a demonstration against maraud- 
ing in the Gomal Valley. The campaign in southern 
Lushailand is practically at an end, and the soldiers 
who have been engaged in it are returning to Indian 
depots. By the surrender of arms and other tokens the 
Chins show that they have had fighting enough in the 
meantime. It is probable that the Viceroy will visit 
Burmah next November. Abdur Rahman is stated to be 
ill, and all hope of the Jellalabad Conference ere Lord 
Roberts depart from India has been abandoned, 

German politics are still in a tangle, to which the Con- 
servatives have contributed by a vigorous auti- Russian, 
Protectionist, and Bi-metallist attack upon the Govern- 
ment, Baron Marschall, the Foreign Secretary, replied 
with spirit in the Reichstag and showed that the commer- 
cial treaties are distinctly to the Empire’s advantage. 
Still, both in the Imperial and the Russian Parliaments 
Conservatism maintains a solemn silence, while Liberalism 
applauds ; whereas in the Army Bills Committee Liberal- 
ism continues to criticise and cavil. Its latest demands 
comprise a guarantee for the shortened term. On this 
point a split seems likely between National Liberal and 
Radical; but the Centre, through Dr. Lieber, has cast its 
solid weight into the scale of opposition. Count von 
Caprivi can but give conciliatory and evasive answers ; 
indeed, he stands between so many cross-fires, that a 
dissolution seems his sole way of escape. 

By his betrothal to the Duke of Parma’s daughter, 
Prince Ferdinand secures the essential for a brand 
new Sovereign, which is blue blood; for his bride’s 
is bluest Bourbon. On the other hand, his father-in-law’s 
status ——which is that of mere dethronement—is cal- 
culated to arouse no resentment, even in the most suspi- 
cious of Tzars. But does it not happen that the bride’s 
step-aunt will be Empress of Austria ? so that this Coburg 
may claim affinity with the Hapsburgs? Clearly the hand 
of Clémentine is in the bond, and Clémentine is daughter to 
Louis-Philippe, the engineer of the notorious Spanish 
marriages, The lady has scored a most important point in 
her long game with Alexander, whose sole means of 
retaliation is to stay away from the wedding. 


The financial statement of the Italian Minister of the 
Interior, Signor Grimaldi, though pitched in a minor key, 
has notes of hope and encouragement. He presents 
a retrospect of Italian finance since '85, and estimates 
‘the probable character of the Budgets of the next ten 
years.’ Behind all is darkness: before the clouds are 
breaking, Since 88-9 a period of diminishing has given 
place to one of increasing deficits. The financial year 
‘91-2 still left a balance to the bad of forty millions 
of lire: but in the current year, if the improvement 
in revenue continues, a surplus of ten millions is ex- 
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pected, while an estimated surplus of a million and a 
half is set down for ‘93-4. The outcome of Signor 
Grimaldi’s survey of the coming decade is that ‘ the deficits 
will be very small,’ provided the Government be authorised 
to establish petroleum and liquor monoplies. There is 
not much ground for confidence, but there is some for 
courage. Financially, Italy is not out of the trough of 
the wave; but she is on the rising slope. 





Dr. Baumann, a German explorer, claims to have 
searched out the authentic Sources of the Nile, and to 
have definitely fixed the position on the modern map 
of the ancient Mountains of the Moon. He traced 
up the Kagera river, or, as Stanley desired to call it, 
the Alexandra Nile: the large stream which empties 
itself into the western Victoria Nyanza, within the 
German Sphere of Influence, and is believed to 
form the principal »fluent of the Great Lake. His 
first discovery was that the supposed Lake Akenyaru 
is merely a lacustrine reach of the Kagera, or of one 
of its tributaries; and that in like manner’ Lake 
Mworengo is a _ stream flowing into Akenyaru. 
Following the doublings of the Kagera, he declares 
that he found himself at length, being still within 
the German Protectorate, at the real head-waters 
of the River of Egypt, and at the foot of the pre- 
cipitous and wooded mountain range which forms the 
watershed between Nile on the one hand and Tan- 
ganyika and the Congo on the other, and is still known to 
the natives as the Mountains of the Moon. What fol- 
lows reads like a chapter from Mr. Rider Haggard. The 
natives received the stranger with demonstrations of 
joy: ‘For ages they were ruled by kings who were 
supposed to be lineally descended from the Moon,’ But 
the dynasty died out a generation ago; and the simple 
Warundi deemed the worthy German the last of their 
kings, restored to them after a sojourn above. His clue 
appears worth tracing up. 


On the pretext that the Lancashire cotten-spinners are 
‘merely fighting for mastership, the operatives have re- 
solved to prolong the struggle; but strike-pay has been 
reduced by one-half, and there is great distress as the 
voluntary idleness has now lasted fifteen weeks. 
The glass-bottle makers of St. Helen’s and Newton 
have come out against a reduction of wages, some 
two thousand hands being affected by the dispute. By 
ballot the Northumberland miners have decided not to 
submit to five per cent. reduction proposed by the coal- 
masters. The Durham and Yorkshire colliers are also in 
an unsettled condition, and a meeting is to be held in 
Birmingham on the 28th inst. to consider the advisability 
of a general stoppage. On the other hand, the South 
Wales men have re-opened negotiations with their em- 
ployers, and, as the difference between them is but a half 
per cent., there is every prospect of an amicable settle- 
ment. The Scots coalmasters have intimated a reduction 
of sixpence a day, to take effect from the first of 
next month. Mr. Ben Tillett has succeeded in re- 
moving his trial from Bristol to London. The Working 
Unemployed have asked the County Council to construct 
an embankment on the Surrey side of the Thames from 
Westminster to London Bridges, though it is shown 
that the consequent demolition of wharves would 
throw thousands out of work. The police have taken 
another habitué of Tower Hill, on the charge of 
obtaining goods on false pretences while in receipt 
of 25s. a week. It has been arranged by the Mani- 
_toba Government to plant two thousand Icelanders, 
who make capital settlers, in its territory. 
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AT LAST 


LL admirers and some critics of Mr. Gladstone 
were on Monday afternoon provided with an 
opportunity for the employment of their wonted 
formulas. ‘They were able, that is, to enjoy the cus- 
tomary ‘ wonderful exhibition on the part of a man of 
eighty-four.’ Mr. Gladstone made a long and _ in- 
genious speech, and if the performance were all we had 
to look for, and not the cause and the object of it, 
there were nothing but to applaud. But cause and object 
being set aside, applause would be equally due to the 
man who should act on a piece of advice long since a 
part of English letters. ‘ Mount the cart with courage, 
so wrote our Dean; ‘fall on your knees, lift up your 
eyes; hold a book in your hand although you cannot 
read a word, deny the fact at the gallows; kiss and 
forgive the hangman, and so farewell. ‘To do all 
this with becoming firmness demands some qualities ; 
but, after all, the world will not forget the circum- 
stances which called for their display in this place 
and in this manner. We are prepared to allow that 
Mr. Gladstone is a person of wonderful physical 
constitution, of the greatest, the most supple 
pertinacity of will, of a subtle and casuistical 
mind. We agree that mind and body are admirably 
vigorous for their age, and that the will has lost 
nothing with years. ‘This conceded, we may consider 
the nature of the great occasion; the introduction, 
namely, by Mr. Gladstone of a Bill which is a com- 
bination of makeshifts and make-believes, and in its 
very essence is wages paid by ambition for the coun- 
tenance and support of treason. 

There never was a measure as to which it was less 
necessary to suspend judgment till the appearance of 
the printed text. The details are nothing; for, as 
expounded by its author, it fails to comply with any 
one of the four chief conditions which, on his own prin- 
ciple, must be fulfilled. No neatness of workmanship in 
the corners and about the fringes can lessen the intrin- 
sic worthlessness of the structure ; no scamping make it 
very much worse than itis. Mr. Gladstone plays fast and 
loose with one of his own essentials with an impudence 
transcending cynicism. If Home Rule be to work fora 
week, the measure establishing it must do these four 
things: it must provide for the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament ; relieve Parliament from obstruction 
by Irishmen and Irish business ; secure protection for 
minorities in Ireland ; and fairly divide the burden of 
Imperial finance. The Bill would not stand the appli- 
cation of any one of these four tests. It will not secure 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament: for it 
leaves that control to be enforced by the occasional use 
of a veto which the Crown may exercise on the advice 
of British Ministers. It will not relieve, it will in- 
crease, the obstruction in Parliament by Irishmen and 
Irish affairs, and that for a whole string of reasons. ‘To 
take the lightest first, the Land Question is to remain 
open for three years; while the transfer of the Constabu- 
lary and the appointment of Judges to the Queen on 
the advice of her Irish Ministers is to be more 
gradual still. In the interval Parliament will need 
to watch and to control as ever (only more so), 
and will—therefore—not be relieved. But this is, 
comparatively speaking, a trifle. The main point is 
that the Bill proposes to keep eighty Irish Members 
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at Westminster with power to vote on Imperial 
affairs alone. How these are to be distinguished Mr, 
Gladstone sought not to explain, and Mr. Bryce could 
not make clear. It was in dealing with this provision 
that the former Minister displayed that impudence 
transcending cynicism of which we spoke above. He 
declared it to be ever his belief that it passes the wit 
of man to decide when an Irish Member may vote, 
and when he may not. He allowed that to exclude 
the eighty would amount to what he maintains Home 
Rule according to him is not—namely, a dissolution 
of the Union. But he will keep the eighty for all 
that, and the Commons must take the consequences, 
He will give them the impossible to do, and those who 
come after him may benefit by his statesmanship. 
And in a screed of sentimental twaddle Mr. Bryce, 
who carries the constitutienal core of bis party under 
his hat, solemnly pronounced that impossible-looking 
things have worked before, and that the House, if it be 
wise enough, wil! find a way out of the fix, with the 
help of a moderation which the Irish Members are 
hereafter to reveal. 

Passing to essential the third: the Bill would not 
protect minorities, because the only security it provides 
them is a Legislative Council to be elected by voters of 
more than £20 valuation. Now, both Nationalist 
wings have asserted that they will have nothing 
to say to this Council. ‘That alone proves it 
a sham; but, if ever it were set up, it would most 
assuredly become an object of incessant agitation and 
attack. For the finance of the Bill, itis childish and no 
more. ‘The thing provides that Ireland is to pay her 
share to the Imperial funds in the form of customs 
levied by Imperial and excise levied by Irish authority. 
S» that, if we diminish our customs we lose her contri- 
bution ; if we increase them she is taxed beyond the 
stipulated amount. Here, too, would be a pretty test 
case for the votes of Irish members in the House. If 
the British majority were strong enough to outvote 
both the Irish and the minority, then Ireland would be 
taxed in defiance of her representatives. If they and 
the minority defeated the proposal, then the domestic 
affairs of Great Britain would be under Irish control. 
In brief, the net outcome of this provision would be 
to put a penalty on any diminution of Customs. 

[t is superfluous to discuss any one of the pack of 
minor questions started by the Bill: as the power of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
position of the judges (named by us, but paid by the 
Irish Parliament), the control of the troops in Ireland, 
and half a dozen others. It matters little that the 
topmasts are too long, and the poop is overloaded, 
when the keel is weak, the ribs are ill-placed, the 
planking is rotten, and the seams are uncaulked. This 
grotesque tub must go down in her moorings or ever 
a sail be set. Yet is she the outcome of seven years 
of thinking and scheming on the part of such an old 
fantastical duke of dark corners as the world has not 
else seen. Here is a new Bill which is only the mutilated 
mummy of the old, is heard by the duke’s own party in 
uneasy silence, is defended by Mr. Bryce with maudlin 
prophecies that the virtue of Irishmen will enable it to 
work, and is received with reservations by the Irishmen 
it is to satisfy. ‘These gentlemen have not the faith 
which enables Mr, Bryce to believe in it because it is 
impossible. It is the Panama of the ‘Grand Ecossais.’ 
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M. Ferdinand de Lesseps is very old, and was very 
energetic, very plausible, very capable of making the 
worse appear the better cause. He appealed to senti- 
ment and to greed with triumphant temporary success. 
And the results are visible at Panama and elsewhere. 
It is very obvious indeed that even the common Glad- 
stonian really has to learn that schemes founded on a 
strong delusion, with ambition carried to the verge of 
insanity, bolstered up by makeshifts and lies, will not 
of necessity succeed because their author is very old, 
very plausible, very eloquent, and is ignorantly called 
the Grand Old Man. 


THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION 
if is self-evident that the duty of the Opposition is 


to oppose. Divergence of opinion there can be 
none until you come to the how and the when. 
Now, the opposition to Mr. Gladstone's prepesterous 
attempt at anarchy is not wholly composed of those 
peers who follow Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire, and those honourable gentlemen who fol- 
low Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ; and it is in- 
cumbent upon all its elements to go after Mr. Balfour 
into the division lobby on every possible occasion. It 
is not absolutely clear that a full division should not be 
taken on the first reading of the Home Rule Bill; but 
it must in any case—doubtless it will in any case—be 
confronted on its second reading by the muster of every 
available vote. And inasmuch as it may well get into 
Committee, the voting energies of the Unionist mem- 
bers must not stop with the second reading. ‘The 
ground must be fought by inchmeal: every absurdity 
must be challenged by a division, every injustice ex- 
posed, every danger explicitly denoted; this to the 
last word of the last clause. More: the House of 
Commons must hear and consider the views of every 
part of the country. It will be hard work to slay the 
dialectically slain again and yet again; but after this 
resuscitation of a Bill which Mr. Gladstone swore was 
dead, and his lieges have gone about for six long years 
protesting it was done with, one opines that too much 
of such slaughter were impossible. 

The Opposition outside the Commons has its duties 
likewise, and it cannot enter too soon on them. Tere 
is this ghastly old corpse ; and there are all manner of 
nails for the Press, the local organisations, the Prim- 
rose League, to drive into its coffin. The ultimate 
resort of a General Election must be regarded as 
imminent. It must never for a moment be forgotten 
that it is possible for Mr. Gladstone to hang up his 
Bill in Committee; that, if it should reach the Lords 
and be thrown out by them, it is in his power to 
ignore the Lords and decline to dissolve. It is true 
that few of the Lower House would welcome an early 
dissolution : but one cannot conceive that any Unionist 
would neglect on that account to do anything in 
his power to place Mr. Gladstone in a minority. 
lor the alternative is a course of ‘ legislation® which 
includes One-Man-One-Vote, an advance towards Dis- 
establishment, a Registration Bill designed in the inter- 
ests of disorder—to say no more ; and to put the reason 
for Unionist activity at the very lowest, the first and the 
last of these were far more likely to pull down our 
voting strength than the risks and hazards of a 
General Election in an unpolluted electorate. Let 
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the party Press and the party organisers look; 
then, for an early Dissolution, and let them be in- 
stant in preparation in and out of season. Tor 
the Press—especially the local Press—its duty is 
clear: every point in the Bill must be explained and 
argued out. What is wanted is more than a mere 
exposure of the flagrant folly implied in Home Rule for 
Ireland and Rome Rule for Ulster, more than a state- 
ment of the dubious and equivocal position of the 
judges; more than a diagnosis of the constitutional 
insanity determined by the inclusion of eighty voting 
foreigners in Her Majesty's Commons ; these and all the 
other monstrosities of this attempt to destroy our Par- 
liamentary system must be anatomised nerve by nerve in 
the sight of every voter in these Islands. Tor instance, 
there are the financial proposals of the measure ; and 
there is the case of Scotland. ‘These proposals are bad 
enough for England ; but for the sister kingdom they 
are so very much worse, that no Scots member could 
vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill and face his 
constituents again, were those constituents instructed 
in the matter as instructed they must be. 

The duty of preparation is not for headquarters 
alone. J.ast summer the local organisations should 
have learned much wisdom. Even the most seeming- 
hopeless constituency must at once be ready with a 
candidate. In fact, the work of ‘91-92 must begin 
again, and begin with greater purpose and greater unani- 
mity. Only by such means can we avert what the most 
important journal in Austria has wisely called ‘the 
overthrow of the British Constitution,’ 


TRAGIC FARCE 


EITHER so tragical as the proposals for Home 
Rule would be if they were genuine, or if any 
one imagined that there was any prospect of carrying 
them into effect, nor so farcical as those proposals actually 
are, the last developments of the Panama business yet 
have in them much that is real tragedy, and much 
that is screaming farce. ‘ney suggest, among other 
things, that the persons who convey French news to 
British journals are much more accomplished masters 
of the fantastic than their fellows who contribute to 
the French press the latest intelligence concerning Sir 
Salisbury, Milord Gladstone, and so on. Even if the 
least amount of reliance may be placed on their assertions, 
the process of criminal prosecution in France resembles 
Milord Gladstone's mind or the attempt to create an 
Irish Parliament, which at once shall and shall not 
be a Parliament, in the fact that it passes all under- 
standing. For if we may believe our usual intelli- 
gencers, what has happened is something like this. 
~ After a Committee of the Chamber of Deputies and a 
kind of exalted police magistrate had simultaneously, but 
independently, been examining witnesses fur a reasonable 
time, A, B, C, D, and E, are suddenly brought before 
a Court of Appeal (Cour de Cassation; supposed to 
be the highest Court of Justice in France). At least 
B, C, D, and E are brought, but not A, because 
he is too old, too ill, and too great. Witnesses, 
including the accused B, C, D, and E, are heard 
for some days, and the Public Prosecutor, in the usual 
oration, demands the conviction and punishment of 
the accused. (There is no jury, and indeed why 
should there be, ina Court of Appeal?) Then the 
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Court delivers judgment; and the judgment is that 
B, C, and D are committed for trial, but E is dis- 
charged, because there is not enough evidence to put 
him on his trial. About A, who was not before them, 
they naturally say nothing. It does not appear—from 
the accounts of correspondents—before what Court the 
trial of B, C, and D is to take place. Before any light 
is thrown on this question, a sort of Gallic Mr. H. H. 
Fowler makes a thoroughly H. H. Fowlerish speech 
in the Assembly. France is convulsed with excite- 
ment, and the speech is ordered to be placarded 
throughout the country. ‘Then, before you can say knife, 
the same Court of Appeal as before has pronounced 
another judgment: to wit, that .\ (who was not 
committed for trial), B, C, and D (who were), and E 
(who was discharged without a stain upon his charac- 
ter) are all to go to prison for several years and pay 
small fines. ‘It may be wholesome, but it is not good, 
said Nebuchadnezzar in the prize poem. ‘This may 
be French justice, but it does not seem an especially 
attractive variety. 

ITowever much distorted—by the haste or.the igno- 
rance of reporters—this faithful summary may chance to 
be, there can be no question that the events which have 
happened could have happened only in a F’rench Republic. 
If ever a nation made itself responsible for an idiotic 
speculation, the French nation made itself responsible 
for the Panama Canal. Was it not a matter of 
patriotism to subscribe for shares ? Was it not a matter 
for the free blowing of trumpets that all the shares were 
held by the people ? Would it not have been treason to 
suggest that any scheme headed by le Grand Francais 
could fail ? or that any task could prove too hard for 
M. Eiffel, who built the Tower?’ The wild-goose 
chase, or the swindle—call it what you will—went on 
with the approval of the Government and the enthu- 
siasm of the public; and now, when it has failed, 
both Government and public turn upon and rend 
the very men who commanded their sympathetic 
support, and whom they probably besotted — by 
their undiseriminating eulogy. Such is the chivalry of 
your Democracy and your Democratic Government ! 
And of such, unhappily, is the ‘ great nation’ of 
France. These are the same men who—a few of them— 
made, and—the rest of them—suffered the Revolution : 
who encouraged that part of their aristocracy which 
had run away by cutting off the head of that which 
had not. 

‘Thus we are privileged to see what may come of 
entrusting all power in the State to the lower classes, 
of carefully eliminating every one except the burgess. 
One man in France, after the fall of Napoleon IIL, 
had—by eschewing political life—become great. One 
other—by building a tower—had become notorious. ‘The 
one blew a kind of South Sea Bubble ; the other, whether 
he discerned its true character or not, profited by the 
blowing thereof. When the day of reckoning came, all 
the other bourgeois, as represented by their Assembly, fell 
upon these twain, and condemned them in the fashion so 
curiously described. Meanwhile denunciations, not with 
the same result, but animated by much the same inten- 
tions, are as frequent as they were a hundred years ago ; 
and the only thing that moves the nation to a senti- 
ment of self-gratulation is the bleating of M. Cavaignac, 
who would make, apparently, a highly suitable Secretary 
to the Local Government Board in an English Liberal 
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Ministry. ‘There is no satisfaction in so melancholy 9 
spectacle : but there is a great deal of warning in it, 


A LITTLE MISTAKE 


7 ERY timely and very interesting was the exposure 
of the Ministerial attempt to make the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners a branch department of the 
Liberation Society or the Welsh Tithe League ; for jit 
illustrates the principles of the men in office and the 
principles of their allies with a completeness and to a 
purpose that leave naught to be desired. Lord 
Salisbury’s protest in the House of Lords, howbeit 
admirable, was scarce sufficiently severe. In the first 
place, so gross a piece of unconstitutionalism was not 
to be looked for even of a Ministry set in office by the 
votes of the lawless classes in Wales and Ireland. 
Parliamentary Commissioners exist not to make laws 
but to carry them out. For the Kcclesiastical Com 
missioners to act in the way that Mr. Leveson-Gower 
suggested that they should act would have been to set 
the Constitution at defiance and elect themselves the 
tools of a political faction. 

But the proceeding was something worse than un- 
constitutional: in view of the proceedings of the 
Tithe Leaguers it was an anticipation of plunder, a 
concession to the theory that political brigandage is a 
legitimate mode of action. If the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission had been successfully bullied many of those 
miserable consequences which, it was stated in the 
Laymen’s Ilouse of Convocation, would attach to a 
Suspensory Act, would have at once ensued: as 
ensue they must and will if in a moment of 
national frenzy that measure should ever become 
law. One certain effect would be to put an end for 
some time to Church extension. Now, if Church ex- 
tension do not proceed in Wales, a large propor- 
tion of industrial Wales will grow up in ignorance 
of the laws of God and man; so much the Noncon- 
formist press of Wales allows. In the South Wales 
‘oalfield Welsh Nonconformity has gone down; alike 
by the laws of political economy and by reason of 
its own spiritual death. Of recent years enormous 
sums have been expended in introducing Church wor- 
ship into this district ; and that work it is which the 
Nonconformist parliamenteer would end in the name 
of Christianity. And the matter rests not even here. 
This attempt on the Commissioners was an overt en- 
couragement to lawlessness and dishonesty. ‘To per- 
suade the Welsh people that it has any right to the 
property of the Welsh parsons has been the darling 
ambition of Mr. Thomas Gee. He is editor of the ver- 
nacular Baner, and he founded the Tithe League. 
Had the move succeeded the Bancr and its kind would 
have published to the mountain farms the glad tidings 
that the Government—nay, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners themselves—had ratified the gospel of plun- 
der: wherever Nonconformists still pay tithe, there 
had the preachers worked their hardest to revive 
the agitation of °86, and the family of many a poor 
Welsh parson, with just as much right to his stipend 
as Mr. Thomas Gee to the profits of the Baner, 
had been brought to starvation point. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower may not have known so much as that; his 
venerable employers may not have known it either. 
But that is what our new-style saints in Parliament are 
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after ; and that is what ‘Dear George’ and his vener- 
able employer would have enabled them to do. 

There is not a little satisfaction, therefore, in the 
thought that the Government and the Welsh preachers 
are not friends. Mr. Gee confessed a few days since that 
his M.P.’s have his full and free permission to do what- 
ever they please to rescue sacrilege from the petty place 
to which the Queen’s Speech had degraded it; and it is 
ever a fact that when rogues (political or other) fall 
out honest men do oftencome by their own. Yet is it 
by no means certain that in this matter either Mr. Gee 
or ourselves will experience any immediate gratification, 
Reared in an atmosphere of the narrowest sectarianism, 
the Welsh M.P. (with the possible exception of 
Mr. Lloyd George) may find it not at all easy to 
rise to treason. <A recent exhibition on the part of 
Mr. Stuart Rendel has shown that, in spite of some 
bad temper and not a little bickering, Mr. Stuart 
Rendel still keeps the Welsh vote in his pocket for 
a certain inveterate Ritualist; and Mr. Gee may soon 
discover that Mr. J. Herbert Roberts (we advertise him 
with regret), however apt in attack upon an absent 
enemy, has in him scarce grit enough, though backed by 
ten thousand Gees, to beard the Prime Minister in full 
Commons. As for the preachers and deacons, their 
fury is positive. ‘They know, none better (for they see 
the financial returns), that Welsh Nonconformity 1s 
dying, and that their doom is sealed if Disestablishment 
come not speedily ; they have been warned, too, that 
not to them has the nation to look for its next 
awakening ; in brief, they must ruin the Church or 
perish. Defiance of law being for the moment difficult, 
they are now preparing to pervert history; and the 
Principality is soon to be asked to commemorate 
the ‘martyrdom’ of a certain John Penry, hanged in 
the days of Elizabeth. Now, Causa non pana facit 
martyras; and, as Penry fell a victim to his Sovereign's 
prejudice against a set of libellers who spent their lives 
in calling for the gallows for Popish priests and in 
abusing their spiritual superiors, he can scarce be held 
a martyr in the usual acceptation of the word. Any- 
how the responsibility for his suspension rests with the 
civil arm of his time. ‘lo make the Church of England 
guilty of his not perhaps very innocent blood (all this 
in the name of religion, mind !) is a little violent, even 
for the readers and allies of good Mr. Gee. 

Under the circumstances, in fact, the Church and the 
‘Tory party may consider the situation with perfect 
equanimity. The work of the Church in Wales will 
not just now be checked; for at the worst the 
Lords may be trusted to safeguard the religious 
interests of the Principality in the present crisis. 
lor the rest, in spite of ‘Tithe Leagues and _ tercen- 
taries of shams, it is possible to think that Time 
fichts on our side in Wales more stoutly than any 
otherwhere. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 
()" old, men were used to travel on pilgrimage, and 


their desiring steps turned to Palestine, to 
Jerusalem, and to its sacred places. ‘They travelled 
wearily, and with accumulated difficulties. In their 
shoon they strewed the hard fruits of the earth (un- 
boiled); their garments were something of the scantiest, 
and they begged their journey’s bread. Often they died 
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of fatigue upon their homeward way, and sometimes 
they were slain by the hands of fanatics; but they 
recked nothing of such difficulties, since it had been 
their privilege to visit the spots that contained, in their 
eyes, the consecration of their assured religious beliefs, 
Nor was it essential that their days, either after they 
had travelled or before, should be charged with any 
particular holiness of living. Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was 
doubtless an exemplar of a palmer ; yet he loved— 
the wrong lady—ere he set out for Palestine, and he 
continued in his obstinacy after his retura. For 
though he is said to have been ‘ disguised” as a palmer, 
the fact remains that he travelled as a pilgrim from 
Acre to England. Indeed, to qualify as a palmer was, in 
a sense, to qualify as a sinner, since the pilgrimage was 
‘or the most part undertaken in expiation of some 
fairly heinous offence. The system of pilgrimages was, 
in a word, a system which in its development assumed 
almost a scientific basis of its own. It became an 
Institution. About its fulfilment were gathered enor- 
mous privileges, special indulgences, particular pardons. 
It was moreover, in its effect, a sign of signal sanctity 
as being a sign of signal contrition. ‘To add to its 
splendour, Mohammed—long before his own followers 
thieved the 
notion, invented Mecca, and surrounded the plagiarism 





interfered with Christian pilgrimages 


with pledges and securities so alluring that, had those 
days been the days of the New Democracy, it would 
have been impossible ever to have spelt the word 
pilgrimage save with a capital P. 

But the Reformation and the Renascence of the 
sixteenth century came, and men began to have new 
dreams of their obligations towards religion, and 
their duties towards themselves. Works of superero- 
gation began, in the jolly day that was in dawn, to 
seem works of superfluity. Maceration fell into 
disfavour ; fasting endured to be frowned upon; 
abstinence was hustled out of doors; and pilgrimage 
was exiled from thought. ‘Times, however, persist 
in changing; and even the changed times will change 
again; and, for the rest, man has a disastrous ten- 
dency to revert to the modes ef thought and 
methods of action which are apparently dead and 
done with on the face of the earth. The Probably 
Arboreal and his remoter developments will sing in 
the biood ; and boys will climb trees, and the nine- 
teenth century middle-aged man will set out upon 
pilgrimage. ‘There is the fact. From all quarters of 
Kurope he is hastening to Rome at this particular 
moment of time. From Spain he goes, from Trance, 
from Germany, from England, from Scotland, even 
from—Ireland. (‘Ireland* as Cardinal Logue com- 
placently observed the other day, ‘ has ever been con- 
spicuous for her devotion to the Holy See.’) They 
travel to this new Jerusalem, armed cap-d-pie with 
plenary indulgences, with general confessions and with 
magnificent contrition. ‘They travel by Cook’s tourist 
tickets. Pillows from Paris to Modane cost half a 
franc. Coupons for hotels run to about twelve Jire a 
day; and an excellent little guide to Rome may be got 
by English-speaking pilgrims at a well-known Convent 
in Rome—price twenty-five soldi. What accoutre- 
ments more appropriate could be devised ? What more 
convenient method of pilgrimage ? But let the veil slip 
from the centuries, and one is confronted in dream 
with a sight of those weary and foot-sore gentlemen, 
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with their leather hood and tunic, their staff and scrip, 
their wallet for the casual bread dropped into it. 
And one has a pleasant realisation that our nineteenth- 
century pilgrim belongs to his own century after all. 
This is not to complain. It is mere comment. No 
man would eare to see his Roman Catholic cousin 
attired in leather or blistering his feet with unboiled 
peas ; and, for the matter of fact, the Roman Catholic 
cousin may be trusted to himself on so delicate a point. 
He flies to Rome in the spirit of the times, No longer 
desirous of hidden prostrations and humble ceremonial 
in so remote a quarter as Jerusalem, he journeys in his 
thousands with loud clamour, with tourist expectations, 
and bargaining for his expenses with profane companies. 
In the ancient city itself he will attend gigantic cere- 
monials. The Pontiff, carried forth with surprising 
pomp, attended by noble guard and Swiss guard, 
the flabelli nodding their splendid plumage on either 
side of his sedia gestatoria, blessing multitudes, and 
cheered to hoarseness, will celebrate the great Ser- 
vice in the giant Church of Christendom. Ban- 
quets at ecclesiastical colleges will cheer the human 
man; red wine—such excellent red wine !—from 
the vineyards of Marino will kindle the ardours of 
his brain. ‘The band will play on the Pincian. ‘Tours 
are possible to Frascati, to Albano—Albano with its 
violets and cyclamen of the young Spring—to Porto 
d’Anzio, even to Naples and its magical island; the 
Pagan galleries of Rome are thrown open to him; he 





may quote his pagan Byron everywhere ; he may frown 
upon the excommunicated Quirinal, and secretly enjoy 
the achievements of its splendid band; he may even 
riot—as erst he did—in indignation over a certain 
Royal tomb in the Pantheon. He will ‘do’ the 
churches ; he will pay assiduous court at the Vatican ; 
he will refuse to doff his hat when the red liveries of 
Savoy flash by him in the Corso; he will tremble, as 
over iniquity, before the discoloured walls of Monte 
Citorio; Signor Crispi’s house perched on the top of 
the Via Gregoriana will seem to him even as a lion’s 
den, and he will learn in its vicinity the strange 
rumours of Crispi’s matrimonial pranks. But, above 
all, he will enjoy himself, enjoy that rush from the hills 
into the gracious levels of Italy, enjoy his meat, his 
drink, his novel experience. . . Meanwhile, he has 
come on pilgrimage, stirred by that remote ancestry of 
which we have spoken. And ‘tis right that having a 
New Humour and a New Journalism, we should also 
have a New Jerusalem. 


THE DECADENCE OF AMERICA 


MERICAN commerce is in a desperate case. Not 
even McKinleyism is omnipotent and many 
reprisals must yet be made before the United States 
Government is enabled to hold its own. ‘They pursue 
strange policies on the other side of the Atlantic ; but, 
possibly, no statesman was ever before so hopelessly 
inspired as to make abject appeal for aid or suggestion 
to private citizens. And this is precisely what Mr. S. 
C. O’Brien, Commissioner of Navigation, has taken 
upon himself. He has sent an official report broadcast 
over America, crying out upon his countrymen to 
retrive their fallen fortunes. And as the pamphlet 
is seasoned with acrimony against Great Britain, 
and as it is withal an indirect tribute to our own 
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energy and enterprise, its perusal should not only 
soothe our national pride but make us more determined 
than ever not to retreat from a single advantage that 
we have gained. 

The shipping trade of the United States is rushing 
to decay. ‘The American tonnage, engaged in America’s 
own foreign commerce, has fallen ‘ from 71.56 per cent. 
of the total tonnage entered at ports of the United 
States in 1856 to 2061 per cent. as entered in 1892, 
That indeed is a pitiful record, but worse remains 
behind ; and Mr. O’Brien shall his own tale unfold. 
‘The value of merchandise’, writes this miracle of can- 
dour, ‘imported into and exported from the United 
States in American vessels fell from 73.7 per cent. of 
the total value of imports and exports in 1856 to 
12.3 per cent. during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892.” Did ever nation endure so precipitous a decline ? 
And there is one more fact which shall be set down 
here—the most disastrous, indeed, of all Mr. O'Brien's 
admissions: during the last vear the United States 
Post Office paid for the transmission of mails $449,405 19) 
to foreign lines (mostly British), and only £5.48 to 
American vessels! A tolerable deal of sack indeed to 
the tiniest morsel of bread! But we can afford to be 
generous, and we would not grudge America her poor 
little three dollars. 

The worst, from the other’s point of view, is that the 
degradation of the United States implies the glory of 
Britain. Nor does Mr. O'Brien, even in his sternly 
official communication, attempt for an instant to con- 
ceal his resentment. Charges of ‘ aggression’ are 
hurled with the utmost gaiety and freedom by McKin- 
ley’s compatriots, and one reflects that only in a new 
country shall you ever encounter so sublime a specimen 
of commercial hypocrisy. America has never been slow 
to seize an advantage. She has protected her commerce 
against the world by her famous tariff. lor many years 
she pirated a whole literature, though indeed the good 
or harm she achieved thereby was small enough. And 
now British and Canadian enterprise is_ killing her 
steamship companies, and she resents the chastisement 
like a whipped child. ‘The Canadian and Pacific Rail- 
way, with the line of steamers running from Van- 
couver to Japan, has struck a. most serious blow at 
American trade. ‘In all the wondrous history of 
British commercial aggression, says our Mr. O'Brien, 
‘there is nothing so audacious or so potential.” We 
readily condone the taste which included such a state- 
ment in an official document for the mere pleasure of 
recital. But this Commissioner of Navigation goes 
further. Not only has the shipping industry been 
ruined, but the precious monopoly of the railroad is 
also threatened. ‘No one of the Americal transconti- 
nental railroads, nor even all of them together, are able 
to withstand the combined commercial and _ political 
power of the Canadian Government. That also is 
good hearing, and we owe Mr. O'Brien a debt of grati- 
tude for his words of hope. But in this struggle there 
is no room for Pecksniffism. It is no reproach that we 
also, as well as the countrymen of the late Mr. Blaine, 
‘get on. Vor an official who dates his 
letters from the ‘Treasury Department, Washington, 


are anxious to 


to condemn Canada for subsidising her railway enter- 


prise is a climax of hypocrisy. If it be commercial war 
between our colony and the States, we have at least 
an equal right to fight for our existence. 
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The perusal of this ingenuously candid pamphlet 
suggests many pleasing reflections. Canada’s brilliant 
achievement is the result, say our rivals, of audacity 
and aggression. Let it then be our best endeavour 
to preserve our aggression and audacity unimpaired. 
The two words thrown at our own and Canada’s head 
by way of reproach constitute an admirable motto, 
whereof we should not lose sight. And, fortunately, 
there is an excellent opportunity of further aggression, 
We have but to encourage by all the means in our power 
the industries of British Columbia, and we shall succeed 
in establishing as brilliant a centre of shipping and 
commerce as the world has seen. Our own course is clear, 
But what does America propose ? Little enough : indeed 
Mr. O'Brien has thrown himself and his department in 
the mercy of the merchants of his country. One suggestion 
he puts forward himself. Discriminating duties must be 
laid upon all products of Asia and Australasia when 
imported into the United States from Canada. ‘These 
duties, he urges, ‘must be so adjusted as to counter- 
balance subventions, and the hostile railroad legislation 
which now constitute a skilfully devised and effective 
scheme for diverting American commerce from Ameri- 
can seaports and from American transportation lines.’ 
Protection is no panacea: but here is a definite decla- 
ration of war which we shall know how to meet. And 
Mr. O’Brien’s outlook is not closed by commerce. Te 
would make the merchant vessels, which he desires to 
build, serve as cruisers or transports in time of war: 
whereby not only would the 200,000,000 dollars paid 
every year by American citizens to the owners of 
vessels flying foreign flags (chiefly British) fall into 
American pockets, but the Navy of his country would 
be nobly reinforced. It would be still better for 
America, if she desire to withhold all benefit from 
foreign trade, to close all her ports, resolving in future 
to be absolutely self-contained. She might then keep 
her journalism, her literature, her dynamiters, all to 
herself, and we should utter no complaint. Meanwhile, 
it is well to insist that a country, whose Government is 
so utterly lost to dignity as to make an ad misericor- 
diam appeal of this sort, can scarce enjoy a prosperity 
which shall ‘ whip* the world. 


PADGETT REDIVIVUS 


it that post card forgotten whereon Mr. Caine, 
anticipating ejection from Barrow, essayed the 
propitiation of ‘Teetotalism by comparing himself 
to Uriah the Hittite? In truth he stands in the 
forefront of the battle: yet his fate doth less 
resemble Uriah’s, who was slain of treachery, than 
Ahithophel’s, who hanged himself because none 
followed his counsel. Seldom, indeed, were immortal 
(which is suicidal) longings more insistently displayed 
than in this champion’s battlings against the Indian 
Government. He is scarified by Lord Wenlock, 
snubbed by Viscount Cross, and flouted by Sir 
Auckland Colvin ; yet he persists in unregarded 
Padgettism. Indeed, the chances of success being 
considered, his last rebuff must be reckoned the 
cruellest of all. As thus: he had procured a 
‘confidential’ circular, issued by the Government 
of the North-West Provinces in reference to opium: 
which document, with a fine disregard of the considera- 
tions affecting common mortals, he proceeded to pub- 
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lish in the native press. Result: ‘strong leading 
articles from Indian journals’ and ‘ severe criticism by 
the Indian National Congress.’ Excellent, so far ; but 
when he assails his foe upon the other flank, his dis- 
comfiture must make even collectors compassionate his 
case. At the India Office, Mr. George Russell, Under- 
Secretary of State (Liberal) professes blank ignorance, 
but will make full inquiry. Three months pass, and 
Padgett, still athirst for punishment, puts a question 
in the House. Comes the well-nigh incredible answer : 
‘The Government of the North-West Provinces has sent 
us no reply whatever.. Whereupon the M.P., smitten 
hip and thigh, can but reprint the ‘confidential’ 
paper in J'he Westminster, and darkly hint at the dire 
effects of publicity upon stiff-necked officials. 

Mr. Caine extorts a tribute of respect : his dogged- 
ness were admirable if it did not tend, invariably, to 
the belittlement of his country. He is to seek, how- 
ever, in other regards, and notably in the faculty of 
logic. For example the conclusion that the Pro- 
vincial Governments of India treat Liberal Secretaries 
of State with contemptuous indifference, does not 
exhaust the situation. ‘Thus, this theory leaves out of 
sight the obvious consideration that Mr. George 
Russell may have feigned a zeal he did not entertain. 
Supposing, for instance, that he forwarded the document 
to the Lieutenant-Governor with the marginal com- 
ment, ‘Caine again. Don’t bother, what then? Such 
devices have been adopted before to-day ; nay, they are 
familiar official methods of checkmating the intrusive. 
Again, the Lieutenant-Governor, while cherishing 
the fullest respect for the home authorities, may 
have considered his hours better occupied than in 
satisfying Mr. Caine’s curiosity. Administrators, sure, 
shall not affect such overwhelming admiration for the 
fair science of Padgettism as to refute its professors by 
next mail? None knows better that (to change our 
metaphor) the disease is one that waxes with treatment, 
and that no sooner is one report concocted than yet 
another is clamoured for and would be had. Under 
such circumstances the silence which enrages Mr. Caine 
commands the approval of common sense, and, judging 
by the Wenlock incident, may even be meant in kindness 
to the disputationist. Also, the delay may possibly 
proceed from a desire to attain the root of the matter ; 
thus the elected of Bradford, you note, maintains a 
strange reticence whence the * confidential * circular was 
procured, Can it be that, the receiver being beyond 
seas, some luckless agent will presently be laid by the 
heels? For Indian officials stand in no such extra- 
ordinary dread of Clapham as to propitiate that 
Power with offerings of special information. 

Concerning the mysterious circular, as printed in The 
Westminster, it carries conviction to all save the Social 
Puritan. In brief, the Anti-Opiumites so far succeeded 
as to obtain a resolution of the Viceroy in Council 
against the consumption of the drug on premises licensed 
to sell. But Lord Lansdowne argued at the time that 
such prohibition would be followed by the opening of 
unauthorised houses ; wherefore the Allahabad regula- 
tions have been framed—or Mr. Caine has been hoaxed. 
How then are Commissioners to deal with these some- 
what anomalous institutions? Shall they suppress or 
shall they tolerate? Clearly, so long as chandu is merely 
conveyed to these places and not bought therein, no 
enactment has been infringed. Even were they down- 
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right illegal, closure seems most impolitic: (1) because 
smokers would assuredly take refuge in far fouler dens ; 
(2) because those dens would inevitably deal in illicit 
(i.c., adulterate) opium. Whence the ‘ unauthorised ’ 
circular’s inevitable conclusion : Leave the opium houses 
alone, so long as they are decently conducted and 
Hereat says Mr. Caine, 
‘a more direct defiance of superior orders was never 
committed.” Yet when did mere interpretation make 


do not defraud the revenue. 


for disobedience? He opines that the issue forms ‘a 
clear incitement to start’ such antres: then why throw 
temptation in the poor Hindu’s way by publication in 
the native press ? And, upon the general question, even 
Mr. Caine can scarce contend that you extirpate a 
habit by thrusting it under the surface. If he do, let him 
study Piccadilly (not Allahabad), and, in addition to 
Samuel let him peruse Bacon in whose Essays stand 
these golden words: ‘It is better to mitigate an evil by 
declaration than to suffer it to rage by connivance. 
Nay, is not all argument as to vice superfluous, despite 
that amazing Wednesday at Exeter Hall ¢ 
medical evidence shows that the poppy’s confirmed 


Some 


devotees live to a hale old age; that it cures where its 
alternative (as bhang) shall kill; that in malarious 
climates it ranks almost as a necessity of life. But the 
fanatic ear is shut to argument, and if your Caines 
will tilt at windmills themselves 
doctor's bill. 


must pay the 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 
HEY 


Ireland and her glory, 


had always done their utmost for Ould 


To trowel round the thickest, slabbest [rish oratory ; 

They had raved against the Tory arts and cursed the 
Liberal games ; 

They had called each other freely by all sorts of 
ramping names: 

But to take Gladstonian moneys l’aix! “twould 
make a Bishop swear ! 

One must draw the line at sony thing. They opined 

they d draw it there ! 

They had heard the soft impeachment they were 
salaried and hired 

By the Clan-na-Gael that Sullivan invented and in- 
spired : 

They had seen the fact reported that they bought their 
Sunday hats 

With the dimes of simple Biddies and the cents of 
simpler Pats : 

But to take Gladstonian moneys- Sure it really 

wasn ¢ fair 

Cn thing 


(ine must draw the line al they believed 


th yd draw it there ! 


hey had seen themselves derided as the friends of 
cattle-maimers, 

Bailiff-bursters, 
woman-tamers ; 


landlord-shooters, most atrocious 

They had never hesitated in their ardour for the fight 

‘Yo sympathise with artists in the use of dynamite : 

But to take Gladstonian moneys—! Och, be jabers! 
Die or dare, 

One must draw the line at something : s0 they rushed 


and drew it there! 
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LEISURE 
NGENIOUS Mr. 


happily, with God, once perpetrated a sort of 


Franklin, late of America, now, 


Prigs’ Annual inthe shape of an almanac. In a long life 
of blameless rectitude it was his nearest approach to 
positive crime ; and those who are forbidden the full aban- 
donment of the Ionic dance must e’en put up with a 


Jaux pas. But the wily creature discreetly fathered his 


fault on one Richard Saunders, commonly called Poor 
tichard, by whose clean-cut, money-stinking, moralising 
maxims men swear even unto this day. Now, among the 
many platitudes, or fallacies, which he strewed broadeast 
over the land of his nativity (U.S.A.) was this concerning 
leisure: that it is a time wherein to do something useful, 
and that it is to be won by the diligent, but by the lazy 
never. Herein he seems to have misconceived a most 
precious gift of the gods, to wit, the trick of doing nothing 
to perfection ; and as the greatest art consists in the 
completest use of your material, we appraise the 
aliquid ex-nihilo or by-products of idleness—(any one of 
which may, but seldom does, make a man’s fortune)—at a 
higher value than the very marketable manufactures of the 
busy man. For this one is never idle, but will weave or 
spin, with equal energy and equal indifference, according 
as he is geared up. The so-called leisure of him and his 
likes must necessarily be lacking in finish ; for it is not 
in his nature to do nothing, or thereby, all the day long. 
He would weary to death of blinking at the kind sun, 
or floating, inutile lignwn, on life’s moving river, peace- 
fully watching the neighbour bubbles near him swell, erack, 
burst, and disappear. ‘The incredible waste of time, to mark 
the vagaries of a bubble! At the rising of the Courts the 
barrister who cannot call his days his own, and holds his 
nights but on the briefest tenure, flees away to tops of 
Alps where the snow melts not, and where he takes his 
In truth, 


such spare time as he can contrive is only toil writ small ; 


pleasure violently in ‘ negotiating’ a crevasse. 


but the lazy man’s, as Poor Richard would brand him— 
the man whose time is all his own—that is the sole true 
leisure. Otherwise the keenness to enjoy is marred by 
the transiency of the delight to be enjoyed: so that we 
stand bewildered till the potentiality has passed out of 
reach, when we fill the air with voiceless lamentation. ‘To 
be racked on the memory that Monday in his suit of 
sables will lead us back again ‘to that dry drudgery at 
the desk’s dead wood,’ is to have sucked the honey from our 
Saturdays, our delicate and tender Sundays wholly evis- 
cerated, It is possible for this reason that the unleisured 
find in the Friday evening anticipatory beatitudes denied 
to all the others of the week. Only the possibility of 
an Eternity could make our Time a valuable asset, and the 
chief glory of a true leisure isin the contemplation long 
drawn out of something you are going to do, as soon 
as ever you can cease from doing what you are at 
present trying to get done ; which is nothing, This is the 
‘linked sweetne which you read about, but for the 
most part fail to realise; because, forsooth, you arc always 
in such an infernal hurry to get to another place or be 


! 


doing something else ! ‘ Do not squander time,’ says poor 


Richard ; ‘for that’s the stuff life is made of.’ It is well 
said; but who shall decide what is squandering and 
whatis not? Not Poor Richard, certainly. 

For it is idle to complain of one with all the world 
before him where to choose, that he will sit for hours on 
the garden seat in the long walk, rejoicing in the sweetness 
of a thousand flowers, while his heart beats time to the 
river rolling or gliding over the little stone weir ; or that 
what time the shades have fallen, and the pale purple of 
the rhododendrons seems to give out an intenser colour, 
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a more wondrous coolness, he lolls listening to the owls in 
the beeches far away. It is his way of enjoying the gift of 
life ; he has the means and is not stricken with remorse 
that thousands besides have not, but are obliged to toil 
and moil for a base pittance. Why should he be? They 
are none of his making, and he enjoys his leisure and his 
luxuries (if he needs other than this primal one) none 
the worse for the knowledge that by stress of circum- 
stances others cannot share them? No such philosopher 
will ever angle for sympathy, still less for extension, in 
the purlieus of Toynbee. With dilatory deliberation he 
has made his choice, and thereby he will abide. He 
misses the great sights of the world; the beat of its huge 
machinery is far from him. fle spins a few reflections, 
and these he weaves into some fewer thoughts ; it is good 
stuff and will wear, but he could never turn out enough of 
it to make the manufacture pay. And he cares not that it 
should. His range is limited ; but what floats within his 
ken, that he sees clearly, ‘To be self-sufficing is to have 
grasped the principle of life, and those who run across the 
seas must pay the penalty in that ‘breadth of view’ they 
smuggle back in their trunks. If this world were one of 
leisure alone it would soon reel and topple off its centre ; 
but how passing sweet (to some of us) to fall out from the 
great caravans faring on and ever onward through the 
desert with their everlasting merchandise ! ‘lo linger 
here by this green oasis, this well of clear cool water ! To 
rest interminably in the shade of these quiet palms! 
Like enough that we should be all-too willing for the next 
caravan, But, if it be one thing to admire the energetic 
and to respect the inordinately busy, one’s sympathies 
have ever gone out to the slothful. Has it not ever 
seemed that in the voice of the Sluggard, when you heard 
him complain, you caught some plaintive accent of your 
own ? 

To lie prone upon some beached margent, throwing 
raw jasper and rough onyx into the sea were, sure, to court 
the contempt of the busy cit, enjoying his ‘leisure’ in the 
sweat of his brow. But who shall fathom why the stone 
was lost? Who shall divine even whither it went? And 
every splash accentuated some thought, or adumbrated 
some hope which your Hudson or your Whiteley would 
scorn, For a matter indivisible into three columns is an 
item of pure loss : a bad debt your man of business would 
be a knave to make. 


THE METHODIST MINISTER—NEW STYLE 


a misconceptions of a man of genius are his own 

misfortune, and on his account alone are to be re- 
gretted. Thackeray, for example, thought (or taught) 
that goodness in this world is tantamount to idiotey 
cleverness to knavery. ‘That is the misfortune of Mr. 
Vhackeray, and of English literature ; in no wise does it 
affect the race. Similarly, it should be a matter of the 
very smallest importance that to Charles Dickens the 
Nonconformist minister was necessarily a Chadbaad or a 
Stiggins: at once the tame cat and the household god of 
Mrs. Weller ora Mrs. Snagsby. But there is a difference be- 
tween the two cases. Thackeray's judgment included the 
whole human race, and as there were none whom it did 
net condemn, so also there were mone that it misled, 
ln the other case the misre presentation is of a class only, 
and of a class by no means well known: for it is pretty 
certain that the average man knows nothing of the 
Methodist minister. He goes to fiction for instruction, 
and fiction supplies him with the unforgetable images of 
Stiggins and Chadband. Now, it were plain foolishness to 
set about demonstrating that the Methodist minister does 
not frequently resemble Stiggins: though it is worth 
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while noting that the mastery of drink is as strong over 
Church as over chapel, and that the Methodist can (and 
annually does) purge himself of objectionable ministers with 
no trouble at all. The novel reader who desires a true 
picture of this piece of life must wait until a woman of 
genius, delicately nurtured, becomes the wife of a Methodist 
minister lacking in the faults that make for popularity. 
As to Dickens’s folly, one can only regret it: wishing the 
while that he were still alive, to atone by making the new 
style Methodist minister universally ridiculous. 

His name is already Legion, and it would be a simple 
matter for a High Church 7ruth to collect a supply of 
utterances altogether surpassing the weekly specimens 
of ‘ clerical intolerance '—(strong talk by a curate, that 
is)-wherewith Mr. Labouchere delights to regale his 
readers. Under existing circumstances his eloquence 
rarely achieves a wider circulation than that of the local 
newspaper. He tries his hardest to be like Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and he has read the Review of Reviews 
from the beginning. His distinguishing characteristic 
is a frantic determination not to mind his own busi- 
ness. He will settle you the position of Balzac—which 
is in the nethermost Pit—in half a dozen sentences: 
and proceed to talk of Rousseau by the name of ‘ Roscio.’ 
For he possesses an infinity of books, and has misread them 
all: so that there is never a subject whereon he does not 
conceive himself qualified to talk as one having authority. 
He burns with a fiery indignation at the very name of the 
Opium Question—and also, it must be confessed, at the 
infatuated utterances of certain among his missionaries (as 
Mr. Mackenzie Cobban), whose testimony contradicts his 
own imaginings. But he remembers the splendid mare’s- 
nest discovered a few years ago by Dr. Lunn and Mr. 
H. P. Hughes; and (though he is aware that Mr. Hughes 
declared with passion that he never meant what he said, 
and wrote, and printed) he concludes, unwillingly, that 
the charges must have been true, and that the missionaries, 
who denied them, were capable of false witness on other 
matters. 

Indeed he takes but little account of a mere recanta- 
tion when he knows his man. He has comprehended the 
method of his betters: which is, to make a libellous charge, 
season it with all manner of adjectives save alone the 
coster’s favourite, send it to the printer, and to refuse 
to see a_ proof; and, finally, weep (literally as well as 
metaphorically) when it is told you that the person 
concerned has actually supposed you to mean at least a 
small part of the things you have said. And _ this 
knowledge is very useful to him, both in the direction 
of his own life and in the interpretation of his favourite 
religious paper. Again, he is convinced that polities will 
never come right until himself or his nominee is at the 
helm. Then no longer will the vine with the tender 
grape give a good smell: for Zoedone will be the only 
tap; and as for the fig—why, the very name of fig-leaf will 
be a word of shame in a world where the few surviving 
statues wear pyjamas! Our colonies, maybe, will be lost 
to us; our navy reduced to half a dozen steamers for 
Polytechnic excursions and Grindelwald Conferences. But 
our purity will be a thing for all the world to wonder at, 
and we shall love the Nigger like a brother. Church and 
chapel also will be united in the bend of unity: our 
Dissenter having control ofthe Church’s wealth, while 
the parson has to ask permission of the minister when- 
ever he desires to bury a parishioner. And whosoever 
refuses to bow the neck to him shall be straightway told 
that he is damned, and violently compelled to pay the 
expenses of the new régime. 

It may be there is yet a little space granted us wherein 
to die happily out of the world. Certainly the new-style 
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minister is in a minority hitherto, and waverers have yet 
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in mind the tremendous demonstration of disgust which 
greeted Mr. Hughes at the Sheffield Conference of the 
Wesleyans. But the creature exists, and propagates his 
kind ; and it is well to remember how he is made. 


A NIGHTMARE 


SUMMER storm, grim, sullen, hesitant, was hung 
over Blackhampton. A strange menace was in the 
air; the misshapen lowering clouds seemed to threaten 
worse dangers than a thunderclap. The jaded street 
was deserted of wayfarers, and as I gazed along its 
weary length nor form nor comeliness interrupted my 


anxious vision. The void interspace between the lines of 


dwarfed cottages, sad shelters of a shrunken race, whose 
sorrow it was to fashion tin toys, showed immense through 
the gloom, The gas, Blackhampton’s only atmosphere, 
was surcharged with a hundred fetid smells. At the inn 
they called the Park a pleasant pilgrimage: though in 
this smoke-laden environment I could not consider green 
lawns and the leafage of trees without a melancholy 
misgiving. At every step the sense of emptiness in- 
creased. A hob-nailed loafer, propped sullen and brutal 
at his threshold, did but accentuate the oppressive soli- 
tude ; and once, when a starveling dog, mangy and ill- 
bred, darted from a gaping doorway and was lost in an 
opposite alley, the sudden apparition struck with chill 
horror upon the nerves. 

Half a mile brought me to the twin gates of the Park. 
Sombre and hellish, they seemed well-shaped to exclude 
the Blesséd from Tartarus. Within the precinct the 
gloom remained scarce penetrable. The grass was as 
black as the ashen footway, and when a ghostly janitor 
warned me from the lawn, | had laughed outright had not 
the helpless solemnity of the scene overwhelmed me. The 
stunted trees, spectral and tortuous, still wore the garb of 
mourning, so that beneath the murk and gloom you could 
hardly detect the unfulfilled intention of verdure. My 
hand held against the sky was the one touch of pallor in 
this wilderness of night. The grime and heaviness grew 
insupportable until I deseried afar four dusky shapes, and 
in despair made off in their direction. The men—for 
they seemed human—were playing tennis. The net was 
pitched athwart a rugged slope. The boundaries were 
only a little less black than the grass; the balls 
were black as they. ‘Thirty, forty, shouted a raucous 
voice, and from inanition I paused to watch. The 
game went sullenly on, though the players had no 
conception of its possibilities. Not even was the pair 
which played uphill conscious of its disadvantage, for 
neither skill nor occasion found a place in this phantom 
sport. All the implements of the game were visible : 
even the sullied uniform of flannel was a symbol after its 
kind. But in truth it was a miserable burlesque ; the ball 
rarely dropped within the service-court, and point after 
point was lost or won by faults. Fiercely I rubbed my 
eyes, not knowing if I saw aright. Still solemnly 
the four black figures continued their sorry game with as 
much gusto as the damned might use in hell. It was as 
though, looking to see a beautiful girl, you were con- 
fronted with a gnarled and spotted crone. My brain was 
torn by the unexpected contrariety, until suddenly—] 
know not how—there arose a clamour of dispute. A 
gaunt and sombre figure, turning upon me, bade me judge 
between him and his opponent. Hitherto I had scarce 
known them for living men, and now the voice had the 
hollow sound of the dead. The effect was horrible. <A 
cold shudder ran through me, and ere another word I 
had fled in dismay over the hill. 
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At my feet lay a lake, whose waters not even the pall 
of death could darken. A sheet of silver framed in black, 
this solitary expanse defied the irreparable squalor. At 
its margin sat an indistinguishable array of men, so closely 
packed withal that space could scarce be found for another. 
They were fishing, but with no sense of enjoyment in the 
sport. Demure and immovable, they crouched over their 
rods, and mutely expected the bobbing of a float. Of one 
colour with the grass and trees, they sank with peculiar 
appropriateness into the landscape. A numbered ticket— 
which once had been white—-flickered in the hat of each, 
and so strange was the effect that I found myself wonder- 
ing less at the presence of these spectral shapes than at 
the purport of their distinguishing device. The hush was 
absolute. No shout of gaiety or triumph rent the air. 
The throng of fishermen did not for an instant disturb 
the profound sense of solitariness. To consider them 
separately was impossible. They formed, so to say, one 
compacted and insensitive whole. When a float dipped 
and a fish was landed, it was but as though a single nerve 
had twitched in a vast organism. Nor were the victims 
slow to bite, and a ghostly fish flashed now on this side of 
the pool, now on that. To linger had been to court mad- 
ness, and with the mystery unresolved I sought once more 
the desert, murky street. 

It was only when I regained the town and saw the 
name of The London Idol flare out under the new-lit 
lamps that | knew myself still a tenant of the upper 
earth, 


‘QUI D/JNE DORT”? 


he the morning twilight of the gods—French, since 

- approved to be of tin, begetters of decoration sean- 
dals, Panama Parliaments, and monstrous Ministries—in 
such a day journeyed Arthur Young through the gods’ play- 
ground, A man of his hands was Arthur, both with pen 
and with plough, acute, practical to his finger-tips ; yet, 
doubtless by some spite of the tin ones whom he came to 
bless and remained to curse, a mighty unsuccessful farmer. 
His /redand is a liberal education in the true theory of Irish 
agrarian discontent and its remedies: his English Tours 
contains the most complete confutation of the hundred- 
years-later boom in acres and cows that ever was borne in 
on an unconscious prophet. In fine he was a Tory land- 
owner, and therefore cherished of the elect. 

Travelling through the South, with his weather-eye 
always open for sixteen-horse ploughs and village bakeries 
compulsory—not forgetting, as became a lusty English- 
man, the occasional ankle of elegance and propriety — 
Arthur found time for reflections both fruity and dry. 1 
should like,’ says he, apropos of a certain French prelate 
and his ways, ‘I should like to see the one among my 
neighbours’ wives in Suffolk that would tempt the Bishop 
of Norwich to cut a road to her over my farm against my 
will’; and so forth. But though some of the ways of 
the kindly Southern nobility filled him with a mixture of 
amusement and contempt, one custom struck him with 
unmingled admiration—the six o’clock dinner. It is, he 
thinks, the height of reasonableness, while the heavy mid- 
day meal is for men of business the very summit of un- 
reason, It is the complete destruction of the day, this 
one o’clock dinner: nothing of importance can be under- 
taken before it for lack of time: nothing is done after it 
for lack of breath, and as regards his own day, he was 
most indubitably right. ‘The times were out of joint—or, 
as a man might say, the joint was out of time. It had been 
moved forward an hour, while the beginning of the day 
had edged on some three or four: cock-crow was no longer 
a signal for the carefullest of housewives: neither in 
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country nor in town was it possible any more to get the 
heavy work of the day done before dinner; and yet the 
afternoon was destroyed. Mr. Western, though his 
hounds met at eight o’clock or thereabouts, yet could 
not keep awake in the afternoon spite of the melodious 
twangling of the most lovable woman in all literature. 
The Universities (Heaven help them!) dined at three 
—-and sat till ten. In London a few select hundreds 
dined at four or five. But the mass of the professional 
classes—the business men—the workers of the country— 
took their heavy meal at high noon or not long thereafter. 
They paid dearly for it: probably we are paying for it still. 
They know better now. We have returned (except the 
early rising part of the business, which is of some desider- 
ated) to the hours of the sixteenth century ; and we are the 
better for it: at both extremes of society we have the 
rational light repast at mid-day and the square meal when 
the sun is set and the swink’d hedger (he would stoutly 
maintain that he dined at mid-day: but he lies) swinks 
no more. But between the two what gulfs profound 
of matters indigest and stomach-ruinous! ‘ After supper 
walk a mile, quotha! Ask the British tradesman will he 
perambulate the streets after his ten o'clock cold beef and 
pickled cabbage. And he will pause in his raking-out 
and confront you as one frenzied, with a shovelful of 
red cinders. He! he has worked: he has fed: he will 
hie him to his couch, and there abide his unrefreshed 
awakening. 

And yet—and yet: the deuce is in the late dinner after 
all! Arthur, with all his prophetic instincts, never fore- 
cast the time when the English gentleman must fare forth 
darkling to plead before his masters against lies which 
fitly seek the latter hours of the day. Our late dinners 
have cost the party of reason votes unnumbered at the 
last three elections. The country gentleman, the country 
parson (of the old and respected style), and, more important 
than either, the business man who lives in the country, 
and whose reputation for practical knowledge and wisdom 
has taken the place of the old-time fetishes—these, we say, 
will not move after dinner. It is practically the only time 
in which the working-man can be got at, whether in his 
own house or elsewhere ; it is the only time when he is 
there at his own leisure, singly or together, to be reasoned 
with, informed, instructed : he has had his dinner like his 
betters, though he calls it something else, and he is in after- 
dinner humour; comfortable, credulous, persuadable. What 
happens? Ask any long-suffering election agent to set 
forth his agonies of effort to get a man out after 
dinner at any time but the very crisis of an election, 
when the lying has all been done and neatly rounded 
off, But it is the agitator’s blindman’s holiday. Atra- 
bilious, fatulent; his abominable ‘tea’ (was not the House 
of Lords once saved because Mr. Woodhead, now recrudes- 
cent, would go home to his tea?) jigging him on to fresh 
perversion of facts; he lies his hardest, uncontradicted. 
And they who hear are but as the sheriff’s fool of Paris— 
dumb innocents who cannot say him nay. 

There is hardly a country constituency in England in 
which the thing has not been so for years: they will not 
move: not all the agent’s shrieks will lure them forth. 
Is't the claret? ©O,dear no! bless your soul, it is the 
salmon, Claret or salmon, the agathoi have dined, and fate 
cannot harm them. The Constitution shall crumble so 
they may keep their calm digestive evening all intact. It 
is not pleasant, of course. It is far to the ‘ Dragon’: the 
‘ Dragon’ will be packed, close, stuffy, redolent of the 

home-grown weed. Men have dared more it is true: but 
here’s a Burgundy may not be swilled, though the heavens 
crash, Come, madam wife, sit by me, and let the world 
slide, We shall ne’er be younger. And the election is lost. 
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OUR UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS 


FPXHE Duke of Argyll has made ‘an examination of 

the fallacies and failures of economic science due to 
neglected elements,’ in a work which has for its short title 
The Unseen Foundations of Society (London : Murray). The 
title is not a happy one: it suggests the little moral stories 
(e.g. ‘The Broken Pane’) of Bastiat who delighted to dis- 
tinguish between what is seen and what is not seen, and 
the suggestion is altogether wide of the mark ; the ex- 
planatory description on the fallacies and the failures and 
the neglected elements is nearer the truth, but is apt to 
repel the reader. Furthermore, the book is a long book, 
and with a long book one naturally reads first the preface 
and then the index. The preface is extremely interesting 
—a short chapter from the autobiography of a ‘ cross-bench 
mind,’ with references to ‘other men and other minds, 
that have helped to make and mar history. The index is 
extremely curious: Bentham is followed by Bible refer- 
ences in an imposing array, and Joseph (the original) is 
wedged between Professor Jevons and Roman jurispru- 
dence ; a place is found for Zerubbabel but not for Jere- 
miah, and for Henry George but not for Henry Sidgwick. 
And there are omissions and commissions that seem equally 
surprising and arbitrary. 

A glance at the pages is certain to give samples of meta- 
physics and theology of the Scottish strain and of Irish 
history—past, present, and to come—if the adjective may 
carry the phrase. In these days when books are as 
plentiful and as_ short-lived as_ bacilli, how many 
readers will pursue their investigations into the 
unseen foundations and the exposed fallacies of 
political economy? If the answer turns out to be few, 
there will be no need to seek for reasons. A large part 
of the work is devoted to a criticism of abstract economic 
theories, and whilst the criticism demands too much 
knowledge from the average reader, it falls short in many 
respects of the standard of the specialist. Some of the 
fallacies exposed are long since dead, and it is a thankless 
task to slay the slain; it is more than forty years since 
Mill practically settled the controversy between the terms 
‘productive and unproductive, and more than twenty 
since he abandoned the wages-fund theory. Some of the 
neglected elements were observed by Adam Smith, and 
enforced with a breadth of historical illustration that has 
never been excelled ; and others have been revealed by 
various lesser lights. The style of the work is diffuse, 
repetitions are frequent, and the rhetoric is often bois- 
terous. Occasionally, it is true, there are brilliant 
passages: some terse and quick, others dignified with 
genuine enthusiasm ; but there is generally a breadth of 
context that suffers by comparison. There is too much 
of this kind of thing: ‘ The whole science is infested with 
this pestilent vocabulary of phrases. They are a parasi- 
tical growth upon it: confounding and confusing the 
great facts and the great conceptions’—w»s.. as the 
Germans say when quoting one another—and too little of 
this: ‘ Little facts sometimes indicate a great deal. The 
poverty of the people (of Ireland) may thus be gathered 
from the incident that in the monkish annals the occur- 
rence of a season of abundance in the crop of hazel nuts 
is duly chronicled. /¢ sounds like an entry in some diary of 
squirrels,’ The description of Assyrian ferocity reminds 
one of the time when history was literature as well as 
science, and the presentment of the ‘ majestic course’ 
of Roman jurisprudence is worthy the subject in_ its 
blending of history with philosophy. 

In brief the chief characteristic of the work is its 
inequality both in matter and style. It would be easy to 

give examples of inaccurate analysis and insufficient read- 
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ing that go far to prove that as a contribution to economic 
theory the book can make but little impression. One 
instance must suffice. In discussing mathematical methods 
as applied to political economy the author is content with 
the old position of Cairnes : ‘ All mathematical reasoning 
is essentially quantitative. It deals with nwnbers and all 
facts which stand wide apart from numerical relations must 
necessarily escape its grasp and elude its cognisance. But 
this is to reduce mathematics to arithmetic, which accord- 
ing to the old definition is the ‘art of handling numbers 
discreetly.’ It is on the contrary, from other departments 
of mathematics in which the reasoning is not numerical, 
that economists from Cournot to Marshall have derived 
most assistance, and Ricardo is almost the only writer who 
has contrived to handle numbers discreetly enough to 
avoid errors: the rest rely on curves and functions. 

Fortunately, however, it is quite as easy and much 
more ‘ profitable’ in the old Biblical sense to give examples 
of excellent matter couched in strong and vigorous 
language. There are merits in the book that have been 
too long absent from the writings ot economists ; the Duke 
may be innocent of the filigree-work of Austrian mathe- 
maticians, but he has mastered the ground plan of Adam 
Smith’s foundations. He is no mere disciple, however, but 
has a grasp of principles which enables him to attack 
new problems directly, instead of seeking for a case in 
point in the work of the master. 

One of the ‘ neglected elements’ on which most stress 
is laid is that attribute of wealth which arises from right- 
Mill set the example, 
which has been followed up to the point, at which a 


ful possession and exclusive use. 


reaction seems inevitable, of separating the production 
and the ownership of wealth to such an extent as to 
make any scheme of distribution—socialistic, communistic, 
altruistic—theoretically as plausible as the system that 
rests on private property and freedom of contract. Mill 
boasted, indeed, that this distinction was his principal 
contribution to political economy, and with his charac- 
teristic sense of justice in the Au/lohiography he is at pains 
to trace his discovery to its original sources. It is against 
this position that the Duke of Argyll makes his strongest 
attacks, and his ardent individualism, supported as it is by 
constant appeals to experience, is refreshing in the highest 
degree. He insists on the inborn inequalities of men, and 
points to one endowment above all others to which these 
inequalities are due, ‘It is the endowment of a com- 
manding spirit—the power of inspiring other men with 
confidence, with courage, and with energy..... But there 
can be no doubt about the field on which it first began 
to be displayed, and in which it has laid the foundations 
of every existing society of all progress and of all wealth. 
It is the field of war..... It may be thought that 
there is very little of the spirit of Adam Smith in this 


, 


eulogy of war. If economists would first of all master their 
Adam Smith there would be less need of calling attention 
to neglected elements. Not only does Adam Smith maintain 
that ‘the first duty of the Sovereign, that of protecting 
the society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies, can be performed only by means 
of a military force’; but this same Adam Smith shows 
the strongest contempt for‘ warless men’ that is to be 
found in the whole range of moral philosophy. The 
passage is somewhat long, but it is worth quoting for the 
support it gives to the leading argument of the book under 
consideration. ‘ But a coward, a man incapable either of 
defending or revenging himself, evidently wants one of 
the most essential points of the character of a man. He 
is as much mutilated and deformed in mind as another is 
in his body who is either deprived of some of its essential 


members or has lost the use of them. He is evidently 
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the more miserable and wretched of the two...,, 
Even though the martial spirit of the people were of no 
use towards the defence of the society, yet to prevent 
that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, and wretched- 
ness which cowardice necessary involves in it, from 
spreading themselves through the great body of the 
people would still deserve the most serious attention of 
Government; in the same manner as it would deserve its 
most serious attention to prevent a leprosy or any other 
loathsome and offensive disease from spreading amongst 
them.’ This passage is taken from the chapter in The 
Wealth of Nations (bk. v. chap. i, part ii.) entitled ‘OF the 
Education of Youth.’ 

There are many points in which the Duke of Argyll 
breathes the spirit of the real as distinct from the tradi 
tional Adam Smith. The necessity for internal security 
is insisted on as much as the necessity for external defence, 
and the ruin of some of the most opulent countries of 
the earth is justly traced to the want of security. The 
chapter that describes the desolation of Asia Minor is as 
remarkable for breadth of reasoning as for picturesque 
writing. Similarly the security afforded by the feudal 
system is contrasted with the insecurity of the tribes and 
clans, and the short history of the people of Ireland 
with the quaint extracts from Sir John Davies is an ex- 
cellent example of one of the most difficult forms of com- 
position, ‘This immunity from Conquest, first by the 
Romans and secondly for a long time by the Normans, is 
the whole secret of the leading peculiarities of Irish his- 
tory. There was no happy break in the unhappy con- 
tinuity of old Celtic customs.’ Thus gently and with 
propriety does the Duke of Argyll translate the thought 
of Sir John Davies, who said of the Lrish system :‘ Though 
it were first invented in hell yet if it had been used and 
practised there as it hath been in Ireland, it had long 
ago destroyed the very kingdom of Beelzebub.’ 

As already indicated it is difficult to estimate in a 
balanced judgment a work of such unequal merit. Some 
examiners never take off marks, they pass over what is 
wrong and allow something for everything that is right- 
The practice may be commended to critics: one idea 
well put is surely worthy of praise, even if the other 
ideas in a book are not so refreshing. The Duke of 
Argyll’s latest work has many ideas well put and contains 
some of the best examples of the applications of economic 
principles since the time of Adam Smith. 


J. Stuenp Nicnosen, 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


—— was once a woman—obviously a thoughtful 

woman—who remarked that she had noticed that 
if she managed to live till Friday she invariably survived 
the rest of the week. I did not myself know this philoso- 
pher, who is preserved to history in one of Mr. Conkling’s 
speeches, but her discovery always recurs to me about 
this time of year, when February begins to disclose those 
first freshening glimpses of sunlight and blue skies to 
bleared, fog-smudged and shivering London. Aha! if we 
have won thus far, if we have contrived to get to | ebruary, 
then we shall surely see the Spring. At least the one has 
heretofore involved the othen—and there is confident 
promise in the smile of a noonday once more able to cast 
a shadow, albeit the teeth of the east wind gleam close 
behind that simile. 

It was a day for a walk—no set and joyous rural tramp, 
indeed, with pipe and wallet, and a helpful spring under- 
foot in the clean hard roadway, and an honest, well- 
balanced stick for the bell-ringing gentry who shall come 
at you on wheels from behind— but just an orderly, 
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contemplative urban ramble, brisk enough for warmth, 
but with no hurry, and above all no destination. 
And it was a day, moreover, for letting one’s fellow- 
creatures pass along with scant notice—a winter-ridden, 
shuffling, mud-stained company these, for once scarce 
worth examination—and for giving eye instead to the 
house-fronts in the sunshine, and radiant chimney-pots 
and tiles above them, and the signs of blessed, un- 
accustomed blue still further up. There was, it is true, 
an undeniable disproportion between the inner look of 
these things, and this gladness of the heart because of 
them. Glancing more closely, one could see that they 
were not taking the sun seriously, and, for their own 
part, were expecting more fogs next week. And farther 
westward, when stucco, brick, and stone gave way to 
park-land, it was apparent at sight that the trees were 
flatly incredulous. 

They say that in Ireland, where the mildness of climate 
has in the past prompted many experiments with exotic 
growths, the trees not really indigenous to the island 
never learn sense, but year after year are gulled by this 
February fraud into gushing expansively forth with sap 
and tender shoots, only to be gripped and shrivelled by 
the icy after-hand of March. The native tree, however, 
knows this trick of old, and greets the sham Spring 
with a distinctive, though well-buttoned-up wink, In 
Kensington Park region one couldn't be sure that the 
trees really saw the joke. It is not, on the whole, a 
humourous neighbourhood. But at all events they were 
not to be fooled into buds and sprouts and kindred signs 
of silliness. Every stiffly exclusive drab trunk rising 


before you, every section of the brown lacework of 


twigs up above, seemed to offer a warning advertise- 
ment: ‘No connection with the sanshine over the 
way!’ Happily the flower-beds exhibited more sympathy, 
Up through the mould brave little snowdrops had pushed 
their heads, and the crocuses wore almost a swaggering 
air to show how wholly they felt at home. Emboldened 
by this bravado, less confident fellows were peeping forth, 
though in such faltering fashion that one couldn't tell who 
they were. Still, it was good to see them. They too 
were glad that they had lived till February, because after 
that comes the Spring. 

And it was better still, as | turned to stroll on, to see 
coming toward me down the path, with little swinging 
step, and shapely head well up in air, none other than our 
Ermyntrade. I say ‘ our’ because— it is really absurd to 
think of it—it seems only a few weeks ago since she was 
a sprawling tom-boy sort of a little girl, who sat on my 
knee and listened with her mouth open to my reminis- 
cences of personal encounters with unicorns and_ the 
behemoth of Holy Writ. She must be now—by George! 
she is—not a minute under two-and-twenty. And that 
means—Aclas / it undoubtedly means —that | am getting 
to be an old boy indeed. At Christmas-tide—lI recall it 
now Mrs. Albert spoke of me as the oldest friend of the 
family. It sounded kindly at the time, and I had a special 
pleasure in the smile Ermyntrade wore as she, with the 
others, lifted her glass towards me, | won't say what 
vagrant thoughts and ambitions that smile did not raise in 
my mind—and, !o! they were toasting me as an amiable 
elderly friend of the Fernbauk household. No wonder | 
am glad to have lived till February ! 

Ermyntrade had a roll of music in her hands. There 
was a charming glow on her cheeks, and a healthy, happy, 
sparkle in her eyes. She stopped short before me, with a 
little exclamation of not displeased surprise ! 

‘Why, how nice to ran upon you like this, she said, in 
high spirits, ‘We thought you must have gone off to the 
Riviera, or Algiers, or somewhere —for your cold, you 
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know, Mamma was speaking of you only yesterday— 
hoping that you were taking care of yourself.’ 

‘Had I a cold?’ I asked absently. The air had grown 
chillier. We walked along together, and she let me carry 
the music. 

‘Q—you haven't heard,’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
‘such news as | have for you! You couldn’t ever guess!’ 

‘Is it something about crinoline?’ 1 queried. ‘ Your 
mother was telling me 

‘Rubbish !’ said Ermyntrude gaily. ‘I’m engaged!’ 

The wind had really got round into the East, and I 
fastened my coat at the collar. ‘1 am sure’—I remarked 
at last—‘ I’m sure I congratulate—the happy young man. 
Do | know him ?’ 

‘I hardly think so, she replied. ‘ You see, it’s—it’s 
what you might call rather sudden. We haven't known 
him ourselves very long—that is, intimately. You may 
have heard his name—the Honourable Knobbeleigh Jones, 
It’s a very old family, though the title is somewhat new. 
His father is Lord Skillyduff, you know.’ 

‘The shipping man?’ I said, wearily. 

‘Yes. Heand papa are together on some board or 
other. That is how we came to know them. Papa 
says he never saw such business ability and sterling worth 
combined in one man before—I’m speaking of the father, 
you know. He began life in quite a small way, with just 
a few ships that he rented, or something like that. Then 
there was a war on some coast in Africa or Australia—it 
begins with an A, I know—and he got the contract to 
take out four shiploads of hay to our troops—it would be 
for their horses, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘Yes: the asses connected with the military branch are 
needed at home—or at least are kept there.’ 

‘Well, after he started, he got orders to stop at some 
place and wait for other orders. He did so, and he 
waited four years and eight months, Those orders never 
came. The hay all rotted, of course: the ships almost 
moulded away: I daresay some of the crew died of old 
age—but Mr. Jones never stirred from his post. Finally, 
some English official came on him by accident—quite ! 
and so he was recalled. Papa says very few men would 
have shown such tenacity of purpose and grasp of the 
situation. Mamuna says his fidelity to duty was magnificent.’ 

‘ Magnificent—yes,’ 1 commented; ‘but it wasn’t 
war. 

‘Oh, there was’ no war then,’ explained Ermyntrude. 
‘The war had been ended for years. And all that while 
the pay for shipping that hay had been going on, so that 
the Government owed him—I think it was £45,000, Of 
course he got more contracts, and then he was made a 
baronet, and could build his own ships; and now he is a 
lord, and papa says the War Office would be quite helpless 
without him.’ 

‘And the son, I asked; ‘ what does he do? 

‘Why, nothing, of course!’ said Ermyntrude, lifted 
her pretty brows a little in surprise. ‘Ile is the eldest 
son. 

‘1 didn’t know but he might have gone in for the Army, 
or Parliament, or something,’ I explained weakly : ‘just 
to occupy his mind. 

She smiled to herself—~somewhat grimly, | thought. 
‘No, she said, assuming a serious face,‘ he says doing 
things is all rot, if you aren’t obliged todo them, Of course. 
he goes in for hunting and shooting and all that, and he 
has a houseboat and a yacht, and one year he was in the 
All-Slumpshire eleven, but that was too much bother. He 
hates bother.’ 

We had come out upon the street now, and walked for 
a little in silence. ‘ Ermie,’ I said at last, ‘ you mustn't be 
annoyed with me—this is one of my sentimental days, 
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and you know as an old friend of the family I’ve a cer- 
tain right of free speech—but this doesn’t seem to me 
quite good enough. A girl like you—beautiful and clever 
and accomplished, knowing your way about among books, 
and with tastes above the ruck—there ought to be a 
better outlook for you than this! I know that type of 
young man, and he isn’t in your street at all. Come 
now!’ I went on, gathering courage, ‘look me in the 
face if you can, and tell me that you honestly love this 
young man, or that you really respect his father, or that 
you candidly expect to be happy. I defy you to do it!’ 

I was wrong. Ermyntrude did look me in the face, 
squarely and without hesitation. She halted for the 
moment to do so, and her gaze, though not unkindly, was 
full of serious frankness. 

‘There is one thing I do expect,’ she said, calmly. 
‘l expect to get away from Fernbank.’ 

Hanotp Freperic. 


THE ISLE OF VOICES# 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


IIl.—KEOLA’S TROUBLES 


| i some ways the ship was a good place. The food 

was extraordinarily rich and plenty, with biscuits and 
salt beef every day, and pea-soup and puddings made of 
flour and suet twice a week, so that Keola grew fat. The 
captain also was a good man, and the crew no worse than 
other whites. The trouble was the mate, who was the 
most difficult man to please Keola had ever met with, 
and beat and cursed him daily both for what he 
did and what he did not. The blows that he dealt 
were very sure, for he was strong; and the words he 
used were very unpalatable, for Keola was come of a 
very good family and accustomed to respect. And what 
was the worst of all, whenever Keola found a chance to 
sleep, there was the mate awake and stirring him up with 
a rope’s end. Keola saw it would never do; and he made 
up his mind to run away. 

They were about 4 month out from Honolulu when they 
made the land. It was a fine starry night, the sea was 
smooth as well as the sky fair; it blew a steady trade ; 
and there was the island on their weather bow, a ribbon 
of palm trees lying flat along the sea. The captain and 
the mate looked at it with the night-glass, and named the 
name of it, and talked of it, beside the wheel where Keola 
was steering. It seemed it was an isle where no traders 
came. By the captain’s way, it was an isle besides where 
no man dwelt ; but the mate thought otherwise. 

‘I don’t give a cent for the directory,’ said he. ‘I’ve 
been past here one night in the schooner Eugenie: it was 
just such a night as this ; they were fishing with torches, 
and the beach was thick with lights like a town.’ 

‘Well, well,’ says the captain, ‘ it’s a steep-to, that’s the 
great point ; and there ain’t any outlying dangers by the 
chart; so we'll just hug the lee side of it. Keep her 
ramping full, don’t I tell you?’ he cried to Keola, who 
was listening so hard that he forgot to steer. 

And the mate cursed him, and swore that Kanaka was 
for no use in the world, and if he got started after him 
with a belaying-pin, it would be a cold day for Keola. 

And so the captain and mate lay down in the house 
together, and Keola was left to himself. 

‘This island will do very well for me,’ he thought. ‘If 
no traders deal there, the mate will never come. And as 
for Kalamake, it is not possible he can ever get as far as 
this.’ 
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With that he kept edging the schooner nearer in. He 
had to do this quietly, for it was the trouble with these 
white men, and above all with the mate, that you could 
never be sure of them. They would all be sleeping sound, 
or else pretending, and if a sail shook, they would jump 
to their feet and fall on you with a rope’s end. So 
Keola edged her up little by little, and kept all drawing. 
And presently the land was close on board, and the sound 
of the sea on the sides of it grew loud, 

With that, the mate sat up suddenly upon the house. 

‘What are you doing,’ he roars; ‘you'll have the ship 
ashore !’ 

And be made one bound for Keola, and Keola made 
another clean over the rail and plump into the starry sea. 
When he came up again, the schooner had payed off on 
her true course, and the mate stood by the wheel himself, 
and Keola heard him cursing. The sea was smooth under 
the lee of the island ; it was warm besides ; and Keola had 
his sailor’s knife, so he had no fear of sharks. A little 
way before him the trees stopped; there was a break in 
the line of the land like the mouth of a harbour ; and 
the tide, which was then flowing, took him up and carried 
him through. One minute he was without, and the next 
within, and floated there in a wide shallow water bright 
with ten thousand stars, and all about him was the ring 
of the land with its string of palm trees. And he was 
amazed, because this was a kind of island he had never 
heard of. 

The time of Keola in that place was in two periods: 
the period when he was alone; and the period when he 
was there with the tribe. At first he sought everywhere, 
and found no man; only some houses standing in a 
hamlet and the marks of fires. But the ashes of the 
fires were cold and the rains had washed them away ; 
and the winds had blown, and some of the huts were 
overthrown. It was here he took bis dwelling; and he 
made a fire drill, and a shell hook, and fished and cooked 
his fish,and climbed after green cocoanuts, the juice of 
which he drank, for in all the isle there was no water. 
The days were long to him, and the nights terrifying. 
He made alamp of cocoa shell, and drew the oil of the 
ripe nut, and made a wick of fibre; and when evening 
came he closed up his hut, and lit his lamp, and lay and 
trembled till morning. Many a time he thought in his 
heart he would have been better in the bottom of the sea, 
his bones rolling there with the others. 

All this while he kept by the inside of the island, for the 
huts were on the shore of the lagoon, and it was there the 
palms grew best, and the lagoon itself abounded with good 
fish. And to the outer side he went once only, and he 
looked but the once at the beach of the ocean, and came 
away shaking. For the look of it, with its bright sand, and 
strewn shells, and strong sun and surf went sore against 
his inclination. 

‘It cannot be,’ he thought,‘ and yet it is very lke, 
And how do I know? These white men, although they 
pretend to know where they are sailing, must take their 
chance like other people. So that, after all, we may have 
sailed in a circle, and I may be quite near to Molokai, and 
this may be the very beach where my father-in-law gathers 
his dollars.’ So after that he was prudent, and kept to 
the landside. 

It was perhaps a month later, when the people of the 
place arrived—the fill of six great boats. They were a 
fine race of men, and spoke a tongue that sounded very 
different from the tongue of Hawaii, but so many of the 
words were the same that it was not difficult to understand. 
The men, besides, were very courteous, and the women 
very towardly ; and they made Keola welcome, and built 
him a house, and gave him a wife; and what surprised 
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him the most, he was never sent to work with the young 
men. 

And now Keola had three periods. First he had a 
period of being very sad, and then he had a period when 
he was pretty merry. Last of all came the third, when 
he was the most terrified man in the four oceans. 

The cause of the first period was the girl he had to 
wife. He was in doubt about the island; and he might 
have been in doubt about the speech, of which he had 
heard so little when he came there with the wizard on 
the mat. But about his wife there was no mistake con- 
ceivable, for she was the same girl that ran from him cry- 
ing in the wood. So he had sailed all this way, and might 
as well have stayed in Molokai; and had left home and 
wife and all bis friends for no other cause but to escape 
his enemy ; and the place he had come to was that 
wizard’s hunting ground, and the place where he walked 
invisible. It was at this period when he kept the most 
close to the lagoon side, and, as far as he dared, abode in 
the cover of his hut. 

The cause of the second period was talk he heard from 
his wife and the chief islanders. Keola himself said little; 
he was never so sure of his new friends, for he judged they 
were too civil to be wholesome ; and since he had grown 
better acquainted with his father-in-law, the man had 
grown more cautious. So he told them nothing of him- 
self, but only his name and descent, and that he came 

from the Eight Islands, and what fine islands these were, 
and about the King’s palace in Honolulu, and how he was 
a chief friend of the King and the missionaries. But he 
put many questions, and learned much. The island where 
he was was called the Isle of Voices: it belonged to the 
tribe, but they made their home upon another three hours’ 
sail to the southward. There they lived and had their 
permanent houses, and it was a rich island, where were 
eggs and chickens and pigs, and ships came trading with 
rum and tobacco. It was there the schooner had gone 
after Keola deserted ; there, too, the mate had died, like 
a fool of a white man as he was. It seems, when the ship 
came, it was the beginning of the sickly season in that 
isle, when the fish of the lagoon are poisonous, and all 
who eat of them swell up and die. The mate was told of 
it; he saw the boats preparing, because in that season the 
people leave that island and sail to the Isle of Voices. 
But he was a fool of a white man, who would believe no 
stories but his own; and he caught one of these fish, 
cooked it and ate it, and swelled up and died ; which was 
good news to Keola. As for the Isle of Voices, it lay 
solitary the most part of the year; only now and then a 
boat’s crew came for copra; and in the bad season, when 
the fish at the main isle were poisonous, the tribe dwelt 
there in a body. It had its name from a marvel. For it 
seemed the seaside of it was all beset with invisible devils: 
day and night you heard them talking one with another 
in strange tongues; day and night little fires blazed up 
and were extinguished on the beach; and what was the 
cause of these doings no man might conceive. Keola 
asked them if it were the same in their own island where 
they stayed, and they told him no, not there ; nor yet in 
any other of some hundred isles that lay all about them 
in that sea; but it was a thing peculiar to the Isle of 
Voices. ‘They told him also that these fires and voices 
were ever on the seaside and in the seaward fringes of 
the wood; and a man might dwell by the lagoon two 
thousand years (if he could live so long) and never be any 
way troubled. And even on the seaside the devils did no 
harm, if let alone. Only once a chief had cast a spear at 
one of the voices, and the same night he fell out of a 
cocoanut palm and was killed. 
Keola thought a good bit with himself. He saw he 
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would be all right when the tribe returned to the main 
island ; and right enough where he was, if he kept by the 
lagoon; yet he had a mind to make things righter, if 
he could. So he told the high chief he had onee been 
in an isle that was pestered in the same way, and the 
folk had found a means to cure that trouble. 

‘There was a tree growing in the bush there,’ says he; 
‘and it seems these devils came to get the leaves of it. So 
the people of the isle cut down the tree wherever it was 
found, and the devils came no more.’ 

They asked what kind of tree this was, and he showed 
them the tree of which Kalamake burned the leaves. 
They found it hard to believe, yet the idea tickled them. 
Night after night the old men debated it in their 
councils ; but the high chief (though he was a brave man) 
was afraid of the matter, and reminded them daily of the 
chief who cast a spear against the voices and was killed ; 
and the thought of that brought all to a stand again. 





SONG 


HE sun’s on the pavement, 
The current comes and goes, 
And the grey streets of London 
They blossom like the rose. 


Crowned with the spring sun, 
Vistas fair and free ; 

What joy that waits not ? 
What that may not be? 


The blue-bells may beckon, 

The cuckoo call—and yet— 
The grey streets of London 

I never may forget. 


O fair shines the gold moon 
On blossom-clustered eaves, 
But bright blinks the gas-lamp 
Between the linden-leaves. 
And the green country meadows 
Are fresh and fine to see, 
But the grey streets of London 
They’re all the world to me. 
GRAHAM R, TOMSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BROAD GAUGE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
University College, Cardiff, 13th February, 1893. 
S1R,—- Your issue of June 11, 1892, contained a note from 

Mr. A. R. Bennett, wherein he made a praiseworthy and _ prac- 
ticable suggestion : to wit a proposal to preserve for ever at 
the South Kensington Museum some characteristic remnant of 
the Broad Gauge railway system. Thus far the project: now 
as regards its realisation. In the names of the interests of 
applied science and the memories of two remarkable 
engineers—Isambard Kingdom Brunel and Daniel Gooch— 
sundry were summoned to help ; and of these some were will- 
ing and others, faithless of success, made excuse. Among the 
former was Sir E. J. Reed, F.R.S., M.I.Mech.E., who in 
particular speedily enlisted the sympathies of Sir Philip 
Cunhffe-Owen, Director of the South Kensington Museum. 
The Board and Officials of the Great Western Railway Co. 
received the overtures in the generous spirit of the olden time ; 
and the satisfactory result of the negotiations may be best 
eathe:ed from the annexed letter. 
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ut there is room for a word of regretful criticism: the 
Great Western, the Lord of the Isles, or one of their class is 
the proper engine to place at South Kensington. The 
North Star was built by Robert Stephenson & Co. in 1830, 
and began her public career with the opening of the Great 
Western Railway on the 4th of June 1838. Considering all 
a wondrous worker, her last day of judgment was deferred 
till 1870; but recognised as the first successful broad gauge 
engine, she escaped the doom of the scrap heap and by con- 
sequence attained her present place of rest and honour at 
Swindon. Doubtless, the North Star is a link of singular im- 
portance in the lengthening tangible history of the locomotive : 
but the Great Western only eight years younger ran 
the ‘Flying Dutchman’ and the ‘Cornishman’ into fame 
and woke the world to a notion of express speeds. The 
engines of the Great Ilestern type were justly regarded in the 
days of their youth as triumphs of mechanical skill ; and when 
they ceased from their labour in May last were doing work that 
ranked with the best anywhere. The life has left them now 
and they are old and queer : but to stand in such a presence is 
to think not merely of the glorious past. There is no burking 
this fact: railway speeds to-day are practically the same 
with those inaugurated by the broad gauge engines more than 
forty years ago. And there is no escape from this question : 
How long shall we be compelled to contentment with average 
express speeds all short of fifty-five miles per hour?—I am, etc., 

A. C. ELLIOTY?. 

_Letter above referred to.’ 

‘South Kensington Museum, 6th February, 1893. 
‘Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 26th ultimo, addressed to Major-General Fes'ing, 
and, in reply, to state that the Directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company have consented to present to the South 
Kensington Museum an interesting collection of objects relat- 
ing to the broad gauge system, including the locomotive 
“ North Star” ; and that these will be placed in the Museum 
as soon as arrangements can be made for their proper display. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘Professor A, C, Elliott, ‘G. F, DUNCOMBE.’ 


‘FOUR THREE-QUARTERS’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Cupar, Fife, 14th February, 1893. 

S1R,—May I point out a thing I take to be wrong in the 
interesting article about the ‘Four Three-Quarters’ system in 
The National Observer? The writer considers the advantage 
conferred by that system in defence to be even greater than its 
usefulness in attack. ‘The superior defensiveness of the four 
is not to be lightly regarded.’ In Yorkshire v. Middlesex, ‘ the 
defence was rendered almost invulnerable. By your leave, 
neither of Wales’s two Internationals of the present season 
can be regarded as bearing out this opinion about the special 
advantage derived from playing four three-quarters. Consider 
only that at Cardiff England had (one may probably say) the 
biggest score ever put on by the losing side in an Inter- 
national. That does not look as if the extra man behind the 
maul made the defence impregnable there. Further, Scotland 
Should have scored at Raeburn Place at least three times. 
It was not the soundness of the defence, but the futility of the 
attack, that kept her from doing so. Any one who saw the 
match will remember chances dismally mulled by men who 
passed without judgment, and didn’t seem to recognise a clear 
look-in when it was before them. This is mentioned, not 
because one has any call to blame the culprits through the 
medium of your journal, but in order to show that, despite the 
four three-quarters, there were chinks in the Welsh armour 
that might and should have been pierced.— Yours, etc., 

Wa. S. DOUGLAS. 


{| Mote.—-It is natural enough fora Scot to hug himself in the 
beliefthat his country’s three three-quarters played the fool, 
but the fact that they could not break through the Welsh four 
is somewhat more convincing. Had Wales played only three 
three-quarters against England, they would undoubtedly have 
lost the match. Is it usual in Scotland to confuse ‘maul’ 
with ‘scrummage ?’] 
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[To the Editor of Zhe Na/ional Observer] 
London, 16th February, 1893, 


SIk,—Allow me to enter my protest against the above. 
named article in last week’s issue. It teems with inaccuracies 
but I could not expect you to give mea column or so in your 
valuable paper to point them out. Suffice it if | name a few. 
The writer starts by saying ‘ The Rugby International matches 
are practically at an end,’ and he goes on to say that whether 
England beat Scotland, or Scotland England, is of no con- 
sequence, because Wales has beaten ‘representative teams of 
both countries.’ As Lord Arthur Pomeroy says, ‘What rot! 
The English fifteen was beaten by Wales simply from lack of 
condition, and, as for Scotland, they had one of the worst teams 
they ever put into the field. The proof of the latter statement 
is the radical change in the Scotch fifteen elected to do battle 
against Ireland. England v. Scotland ts, as it ever has been, 
the match of the year, and is looked forward to this with 
greater interest than ever. The writer's remarks about Irish foot- 
ball are equally absurd, and he very unfairly misquotes Mr. J. J. 
MacCarthy,.who, in his contribution to the ‘ Badminton Library,’ 
certainly did not say that his compatriots preferred to kick either 
ball or man in preference to playing the game. Mr. MacCarthy 
of course was only making a jesting reference to Gaelic (not 
Rugby) football. I will take two more misstatements of your 
article, and two only. The writer says in reference to the late 
county match, ‘ Yorkshire’s three tries were all won by her 
of Halifax, 
one of the Yorkshire halves, comes in? The writer’s other 
statement I refer to is the worst of all, for he says that four 
three-quarters, if they cannot score themselves, at least can 
keep the other side from sccring. Every one who was present 
at the North and South match at Richmond knows that the 
reverse is the case. In that match the North played four 
three-quarters against the Southern three, and what was the 
result? Why, that the extra man was worse than useless, and 
the South won in acommon canter. I apologise for trespass- 
ing On your space in pointing out a few of the mistakes quite 
unworthy of the brilliant pages of Zhe National Observer.—| 
am, etc, AN OLD INTERNATIONAL, 


forwards.’ Indeed! Then may I ask where Rigg 


oD 


[ Vofc.—To say that ‘greater interest than ever’ will be taken 
in Scotland 7. England now that both have been beaten by 
Wales, is, on the face of it, nonsense. Mr. MacCarthy’s remark 
on Irish football, to which we referred, occurs in Football: The 
Rughy Union Game, p. 222. It is a fact that Ireland has not 
beaten England since 1887, nor Scotland since 1881. Does our 
correspondent pretend that Scotland now looks upon Ireland 
as a more dangerous antagonist than Wales? A half-back is 
expected to play a forward’s game in the loose, not a three- 
quarter's. South beat North by quality not quantity. | 


REVIEWS 
THE REIGNING TZAR 


Russia under Alexander III. By H. VON SAMSON HIMMEL- 
STIERNA. ‘Translated by J. MORRISON, and edited, with an 
Introduction, by FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. London: Unwin. 


This is a most engrossing book ; but the interest is chiefly 
personal, and one is inclined to scold the author about his title, 
Why ‘ Russia’ under Alexander III.? when in truth there is 
no ‘ Russia’ in the book ; which, save for one or two rather in- 
significant chapters, is composed entirely of personalia, and 
deals solely with men conspicuous in government or journalism, 
or letters? The Tzar himself is naturally a chief figure. ‘This 
some time past he has been a favourite of the foreign press. 
Indeed, we doubt if the private life or the public doings of any 
statesinan or actor or priina donna have been so minutely and 


carefully and frequently described as his have been. There is 
never a newspaper hack but hastens, if he spend a month or so in 
Russia, to favour the reading world with his idea of Alexander 
III. and Count Tolstoi—two figures which seem to keep all else 
in the shade. We have no Tolstoi this time, but one fourth of 
our book is given over to the Tzar and his Court; and this, 
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though not the most suggestive, is certainly the most original 
and interesting put of it, for the English and Russians alike. 
Herr Himmelstierna writes about the Russian Court not from 
hearsay, but from actual knowledge. 

The portrait of Alexander III. is the best finished of the 
series. It is painted with a friendly brush. There is no word 
of intemperance—in a ruler of millions not altogether a private 
matter ; and certain not too commendable qualities besides- 
as ignorance and coarseness—are so handled as to make 
the charge of misrepresentation impossible yet leave no sort 
of impres:ion upon the reader. The Emperor's virtues as 
father, husband, and housekeeper are not forgotten neither. 
hut there is none of the sickening cant which will have it that 
the king who is faithful to his wife is zfso fucto faithful to his 
trust. This author essays to figure his sitter as a monarch, and 
his portrait is the best, the most complete, the most consistent 
and convincing in English. The Grand Duke was ‘ brought up 
as a soldier, as exclusively as his grandfather had been before 
him.’ This, in plain English, means that he was left uneducated, 
and has never contrived to make up the deficiency. At the same 
time, he was subjected to many terrible experiences, all tending 
to upset his confidence in the institutions he was called to 
represent. The Russo-Turkish War (that great disaster) was 
followed by an outbreak of Nihilism, which ended in the dreadful 
death of his father, Alexander II. He had to choose a policy 
for himself, and he chose his grandfather’s. But Alexander III. 
has nothing whatever in common with the terrible Nicholas L., 
and his times have precious little in common with the 
Iron ‘Tzar’s. His ‘contact with the world has driven 
him to distrust and doubt both himself and others. His 
characteristic reserve arises partly from an inborn and invin- 
cible shyness, partly from a want of self-confidence.’ His‘ sense 
of duty,’ howbeit very real, ‘has been painfully acquired.” He 
‘is almost impervious to counsel:’ because he holds it his 
duty ‘to be and appear incapable of being influenced, and be- 
cause he fears the appearance of dependence still more than 
dependence itself. To put the matter still more plainly: if 
Alexander ‘were stronger than he is he would be more yield- 
ing.’ It follows, as things are, however, that he is haunted by 
‘the fear of being forced to play a secondary part’ as by some 
grisly phantom. He will have none but mediocrities about 
him ; for the capacity for recognising capacity ‘and making 
use of itis confined to strong, self-confident natures.’ There 
is no great man of great mental power among his Ministers ; 
and, third-rate intellects as they are, he keeps_them all at 
a distance. As a prince he was ‘merely unsociable’ ; 
as the Tzar of All the Russias he has become a soli- 
tary, whose intercourse with his so-called intimate friends is 
strictly limited ; and who has almost no relations at all ‘ with 
persons standing outside the usual circle. As a duty, he 
receives hundreds of officials from all parts of his Empire ; 
‘but he never allows them to discuss minute points, because 
he fears explanations which may lead to difficulties.’ It is the 
same with his Ministers also: so that, ‘in place of a personal 
exchange of views, he addicts himself more and more to 
‘documentary work and written intercourse. One conse- 
quence of this morbid dread of surrendering any jot of the 
autocratic privilege is, of course, the practical surrender of the 
thing thus jealously defended. The ‘melancholy ape’ of a 
very strong and very ruthless ancestor, the reigning Tzar is, in 
fact, the most insignificant of all the figureheads which have 
represented the tradition of Peter the Great. ‘The country is 
entirely at the mercy of his officials, who govern or misgovern 
as they choose : their sole excuse the authority of a pretended 
master, whose private virtues serve but to heighten their op- 
portunity for misdoing. ‘Private morality vitiates political 
morality,’ says our author, and the point, is strengthened by 
his editor, M. Felix Volkhovsky (whose notes and so forth 
are quite excellent). In his introduction, he institutes a 
parallel between Peter and Alexander. The great king, the 
‘Builder of Ships, discovered a traitor to Russia in 
his son and had him put to a traitor’s death: the act of ‘not 
a very good father’ (no doubt), but of ‘a really honest Sove- 
reign! With Alexander the paramount consideration is—the 
family. He has inherited an autocracy, and he wants to hand 
it undiminished to his heir, as becomes a good father and the 
honest guardian of an heirloom in the dynasty. All the same, 
he has brought the country (which Peter helped out of 
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barbarism, and forced into line with Europe, as it were by 

the scruff and beard) to the verge of ruin, and has allowed his 

millions of peasants to fall into a state of chronic misery 

from which there is no escape except by way of a popular 
that is, a bloody—revolution. 

After the sun the minor stars. There is a chapter on the 
Impress, who is beloved unto death of her husband for that 
she never thinks of ‘influencing’ him in any way. There is an 
abundance of Grand-Dukes and Grand-Duchesses, for the 
Imperial family is simply enormous : with Alexis, the Emperor’s 
second brother, whose love-affairs have for some time been the 
cherished gossip of the German press; with the ‘loyal 
Vladimir (the Tzars own favourite) and his wife, ‘the most 
intellectual woman in the Imperial family’; and, lastly, with 
Konstantin Alexandrovich (the Tzar’s uncle), of whom ’tis 
said that he ‘ dominates his immediate environment by reason 
of his natural endowments and by the culture of his faculties. 
Konstantin has been forced into a kind of exile: whether by 
reason of his ‘natural endowment’ or on account of the pecula- 
tion which made his administration famous, our author does not 
tell. The second part, which deals with some literary men and 
politicians of the last two generations deserves the most careful 
attention, and should interest the student equally with the 
general reader. ‘The recent political history of Russia, you 
are told, and truly, ‘is so intimately connected with the literary 
movement in that country, that the one cannot be understood 
apart from the other.’ Now, of her politics the British know 
something, but of her literary movement almost nothing at all : 
so that they have not much of an outlook on the general situa- 
tion. Herr Himmelstierna’s book does not fill the gap for them ; 
but he has dumped them down a load or two of stones, which 
may be useful to them in the future. He omits all mention of 
some of the chiefs of Russian thought: as Herzen, Tcherny- 
chevsky, Dobrolubov, whose influence upon the growth of 
political and social ideas in Russia was paramount; and there 
are other such lapses not a few. But he sketches the action of 
certain groups whose centre of attraction was this or that other 
conspicuous and shining personality ; and his ground being thus 
restricted he is able freely to develop his details, and to give, in 
place of a general summary, a few good samples from the bulk 
of Russian life. The remarkable family history of the Axakovs, 
the founders of Slavophilism, is given at length in the opening 
chapter ; and inthe next you have the biography of Koshelev, 
editor of the Zemstvo and chief of a party which was for 
combining provincial self-government and a_ consultative 
House of Representatives with Autocracy. These are the best 
in the book ; yet the Belinsky chapter is extremely interesting, 
though it does not do justice to a great critic and teacher whose 
position is unique in Russian letters. 


HEINE ON CRUTCHES 


Poems, Essays, and Fragments. By JAMES THOMSON (§B.V.’ 
London: Bonner. 


The word of a German cynic—-‘in England a man may be an 
atheist, but he must belong to the Church of the Atheists’—is 
a wise and witty jibe at English ‘ Freethinkers.’ Atheism in 
Germany is like unto a ‘ lecture-room in the Infinite,’ where the 
ghost of Schopenhauer daily demolishes the belief in ghosts ; 
ever since Rousseau worked his vein of sentimentality France 
has carried on a mild flirtation with Nature, who is ever 
regarded by the /éére-fenseur (the hyphen, which points to a 
philosophical hesitation, would not be tolerated in this country, 
where the philosopher who hesitates is lost) as a sort of all- 
p »werfudl, ali-permitting fettte dame. With us, however, the 
Thing is one among many organisations of dissent, and like 
the other co-operative heresies, whose words and works are 
chronicled by ineffable Mr. Stead, possesses a number of jerry- 
built temples (‘ Halls of Science,’ ‘ Secular Halls,’ and so forth), 
a staff of itinerant half-educated preachers, a bundle of dog- 
matic negations for a creed, a gruesome cant (which sets your 
teeth on edge with a word like ‘Christist’), and a sério- 
comic ‘Secular’ Burial-Service. The insular Atheist—a title 
which thinkers like Mr. Leslie Stephen knew better than 
to assume, lest their shoulders incur the monstrous ous fro- 
dandi—is on the whole a more tolerable nuisance than the 
‘essential’ Christian, who thinks his lack of imagination to 
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be evidence of a pure heart and not of a poor brain, and is 
ever God’s very candid friend. But it is most necessary to 
bear in mind that the chief exponents of the Atheist’s 
atheology (either word is indefensible) are merely Booths 
and Spurgeons in a very small way of business. The 
intellectual atmosphere of your Secular Hall is every 
whit as gross as that of Ebenezer Chipel on the cther 
side of the dingy little street; as that of the political sym- 
posium in the back parlour of the ‘Green Man’ round 
the corner; and no man who habitually thinks in such 
stifling air can be trusted to write sanely or with security. 
The would-be artist, however great his natural ability 
and however carefully trained, misuses his art and mort- 
gages his fame, as soon as he tries to prove or disprove, 
Literary pictures, moral dramas, didactic music, religious 
novels, ‘secular’ verses .... one and all are cast into 
Posterity’s Waste Basket and thence into the Fire of Time. 
And ‘B.V.,’ who could never wriggle out of the meshes 
of his mean philosophy, is seldom more than a clever 
workman in rhyme, whose best work suggests not Heine but 
Heine’s translators. His most notable achievement in verse— 
‘The City of Dreadful Night’—contained a number of fine 
episodes, but hardly a phrase, which could be called final. ‘The 
present collection of rhymes, essays, and fragments (most of 
them reprinted from the National Keformer and the Free- 
thinker), prove that he possessed some sense of humour and a 
knack of writing vers de philosophie. Here and there among 
the rubbish you come upon a line which rings true or a reason- 
able criticism put into clean English; so that on the whole he 
is better worth borrowing than the average minor poet or 
genteel essayist. Which is lean enough praise. 

The most elaborate piece in the book (which is smug and 
squat in appearance) is entitled the ‘ Dead Year, and introduces 
the reader to a mass-meeting of ‘spectral struldbugs ’—the 
dead and damned Years—who are auditing the Recording 
Angel’s books somewhere in the depths of (say) Epping Forest. 
A quaint conceit, but the execution is exacrable ; the wooden 
meaningless line ‘A weary wight, whose rest-joy dreamed some 
fear’ is a fair sample of stanzas which suggest a dirge on the 
xylophone. Of the other serious verse ‘A Sergeant’s Mess- 
song’ is pleasantly sung in the carfe diem mode, and would 
pass anywhere as an imitation of Barrack-room Pallads. 
The residue consists of versified essays ‘in the sphere of 
cogitated feeling ’-——the editor's name for the prig’s con- 
templating of his own grossness: and, sceing that this 
priggish pessimist cannot see anything in his moods 
for ‘foulest fogs of my own sluggish soul’ the less said of 
them the better. His translations of Heine are extremely 
clever, though none of his renderings of the ‘Gods of Greece 
will escape the old charge of well-meant treachery ; his trans- 
mutations of Béranger are failures on the side of excess. But 
his ‘Lines on the Debate between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. 
Thomas Cooper on the Existence of God’ deserve to be widely 
known as the best available satire on the Egoist’s conception 
of ‘My God.’ ‘ My God in the sky’ says B. V. on the last rung 
of his ‘ Wonderful Ladder,’ 


Is the little round dot up above there 
Perfecting this neat little i; 

For i wants the dot for completion 
But no dot is wanted by u: 

O Plato, much-lecturing Grecian, 
The Metempsychosis is true. 


His essays in criticism are much more successful than his 
struggles to be poetical. He has much to say of Emerson, 
Blake, and Walt Whitman, and much of what he says is out- 
spoken common sense. Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, 
‘determined to walk the world with the great Shakespearean 
stride, whence desperate entanglement of feminine draperies 
and clouds of dust’ is well described. In speaking of Blake, 
whose childish eccentricity is made out to be child-like genius, 
he falls foul of Tennyson, and utters a prophecy (now 
thirty years old)—‘a great school of the poets is dying out : it 
will die decently, elegantly, in the full odour of respectability ’ 
—which may or may not be accomplished. A_ well-written 
argument in favour of suicide is too obvious to be convincing ; 
certainly the disputant quibbles when he lays it down as a law 
that ‘ not life, but a good life, is worthy to be conserved’ Who 
is to settle whether a life is good or not, is good enough or not 
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good enough? ’Tis a difficult question. B. V., however, 
forgets the teaching of the Parable of the Lost Piece of 
Silver, which holds good even if we make humanity our 
God: since in that case the one in a thousand who 
scrambles out of the Pit into which he slipped glorifies the 
whole human race. And the most abject scoundrels are not in 
the habit of committing that particular breach of the law— 
which is not always the result of cowardice. ’Tis a difficult 
question. A curious passage-—based on a misapprehension as 
to the nature of humour—is to be found among the fragmcnts 
at the end of the book. Nature, says B. V., ‘has features ard 
expression for happiness, comfort, terror, wrath, mystical trance, 
despair, etc. etc., but scarcely a glimmer of humourous fun. One 
June night from the attic, however, | canght the moon above 
all things in heaven and earth acting a farce! A bronze rubi- 
cund moon (in its first quarter, I think), like the ancient comic 
mask, say, of Silenus half-drunk, lolling back upon his donkey— 
leaned with its face upward, leering at the stars... . the 
effect was infinitely grotesque, yet neither stars, cloud, trees, 
nor firmament appeared to enjoy the joke.’ The phrase 
‘humourous fun’ is signiticant. The writer could not distinguish 
between Heine’s humour and the Freethinker’s very funny jokes. 
Nature can ; and Nature’s humour is never marred by winks 
to a mortal spectator, 

Finally the book justifies its existence, rot so much because 
it contains fragments of decent verse and sentences of sane 
criticism (there is little of either in the lump !), as because it 
gives us many a glimpse of the Narrow Life. The Freethinker 
thinks he is confuting Christ, when he is only chaffing the 
parish-beadle. And if, like James Thomson ‘the second,’ he 
have not strength to break the net of a creed all coarse nega- 
tions his voice is for ever inarticulate, 


A DEMOCRATIC TYPE 


Robert Lowe, Viscount She: brocke. By a F, HOGAN, 
London ; Ward and Downey. 


Mr. Hogan’s is not a particularly good book; but it is by 
no means a bad one. His points of excellence are almost 
without exception moral. He believes in Lowe and loves him 
as if Lowe were an article of his own manufacture. Sin- 
cerity is his, and a habit of telling the truth that is altogether 
creditable although it deters once and again from the artistic 
unity of his portrait. Further: Mr. Hogan is a Demo- 
crat—a Democrat to whom Democracy is no sham, no 
excuse for the sway of ill-bred place-hunters, but a vital force 
in politics. This creditable honesty of mind makes a bundle 
of contradictions like Lowe difficult to his intelligence. Lowe 
was at one moment a mere don: the ‘inspired school- 
boy’ of Disraeli’s jibe. Again, he was an aristocrat of the 
most exclusive habit. ‘Don’t you remember me, Mr. Lowe? 
an Australian once said to him, ‘I knew you well in Sydney.’ 
‘Indeed!’ replied Lowe. ‘Then I shall know you when I 
go back to Sydney.’ Yet again, and in ’49, you find him 
firing the mob to the commission of all sorts of excess 
against the Governor who wished to override the understand- 
ing with the colony that no more convicts should be landed ; 
and, after a speech which might have plunged Australia into 
something not unlike civil war, declaring in the approved 
demagogic fashion that, had bloodshed come of it, the Governor 
would have had to face his Maker with a fearful tale. Mr. 
Hogan neither quite understands nor quite approves his 
hero’s double-facedness : the violent contradiction between his 
eariy and public courtship of, and his later and equally public 
insults levelled against, the working-man. But he slurs not nor 
touches up, nor does he conceal. Although to him Loweisa 
soldier fit to stand by Cwsar and give direction, he does not 
boggle at stating bluntly and with all the force he has at com- 
mand the ‘cranks’ and the deficiencies which made Lowe impos- 
sible as a leader and useless, sometimes, as a soldier. The 
biographer’s failings spring from want of humour or from want 
of skill. His book reads like a string of obituaries from Zhe 
Times : although not even ‘ Blowitz’ is ever quite so oratorical. 
Its grammar is on occasion painful, and there are errors 
in taste that would be the pride of a New Reporter. Thus, 
the trial of that amazing criminal Knatchbull and its sequel 
are detailed with a circumstance that cannot fail to give 
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pain to worthy people, although Knatchbull himself was 
sufficiently considerate to take him an alias. Also, the 
Hero’s speeches are reported 7” oratione obligud, which is 
here (as always in English) unfit for human reading. Mr. Hogan 
has the true colonial sense for degrees in insignificance and can 
reel you off a rll of parochial honour or respectability with an 
unction unattainable by any Englishman except Mr. William 
Sharp. And (to be done) here are platitudes that cause the 
reader to wonder whether Mr. Hogan is studious curate or 
unlettered dominie. It is true that Love contributes a large 
share of these. . 

Taking all things into count, the book is valuable, because 
it presents Lowe’s colonial career in such a fashion as to 
reveal the man’s character. ‘We are what we have been’; and 
the opponent of Reform was none other at any time than the 
cantankerous Individualist of Sydney. His aversion from an 
extended franchise has enskied and sainted him in the imayina- 
tion of Tory writers. It is so easy to misjudge a man by an 
isolated action that none need wonder at the general impres- 
sion that Lowe was a sound anti-democrat. His great speech 
against the Bill of 66 may be imputed to him for discrimina- 
tion: and who of us in ’93 shall question the foresight which 
attributed venality to the working classes as an inseparable 
characte-istic ? But in essentials Lowe was the creature of 
his day : a Manchester Radical who never quite forgot that his 
education had been—not Manchestral but—decent. He was 
evensomething ofa philanthropist. His lapses into Conservatism 
—the very conception of Toryism was beyond his fancy—were 
probably the issue of an excited self-consciousness. And it 
was this ‘high-pressure ’ sense of identity which forbade him to 
be loyal to his party or to any but himself: a phase of 
treachery that in his case is not altogether reprehensible. 

In his colonial days, Lowe was as acrid in his Radicalism as 
any dweller in Deansgate. He landed at Sydney with a 
good but not qu-te fortunate record: and in fourteen months 
became the most famous of the dozen barristers who constituted 
the legal profession there. The Governor appointed him to 
the Legislative Assembly: but the rebel instinct was too 
strong for him, and with an Ashleyan effrontery he joined the 
popular par.y. As if that were not enough, he hounded Sir 
George Gipps, his benefactor, from the colony with un- 
pardonable insults. He took up the cause of the squatters, 
and won them ‘fixity of tenure: after which he turned 
and fought them as the leader of the rabble. Everlast- 
ingly he contested the authority of Downing Street, in 
language of such violence that separation (at which he in no 
wise shied) might have ended any of the disputes, Like a true 
Radical, he defended an ‘instinctive’ criminal against the 
penalty of death, and anticipated the Lombroso fad. He 
denounced and opposed the Kanaka traffic ; abolished im- 
prisonment for debt (so that a debt in Sydney is now scarce to 
be recovered); separated Victoria from New South Wales ; 
controverted the Anglican Bishops, and fought the Church 
as French politicians fight the priesthood; established a 
system of local government and wis all for an exten- 
sive suffrage. He was a doctrinaire in educational matters, 
and as keen a secularist as Mr. Chamberlain used to be. 
In his disputes he had a way of ignoring the courtesies of 
civilisation that well-nigh led him to the field of honour : he 
failed to distinguish between personal and political animosities ; 
and, so far as journalism goes, he was the true and only be- 
getter of Zhe Sydney Lulletin. By the time he came to 
England his mind was acid with Radicalism. 

We deny him neither potential ability as a statesman nora 
fair record at the Exchequer. But nothing can make him other 
than a politician magnificently equipped for a series of impres- 
sive failures. Was it this excessive self-consciousness, or was he 
overcrowed by a multitude of unfixed purposes? We may 
take it from his reply to Lord Beaconsfield’s letter in ’80 that 
he would have been a Home Ruler. It is unkind of Mr. Hogan 
to reproduce so many of his verses : and more than unkind to 
talk at all of his humour. Although his facility in the forging 
of insults rivalled Bethell’s, Lowe had no humour ; nor has Mr. 
Hogan, or he would have seen that much for himself. But 
Mr. Hogan’s book is serviceable, and without it we could not 
have dissented so thoroughly from his judgment of his man. 
{t is not much, perhaps: but it is something, and we are glad 
to have it. 
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OUR INDIAN EMPIRE 


The Rise of the British Dominion in India. Wy Sit ALFRED 
LyALL. London: Murray. 


It was scarce to be expected that the zealots who pro- 
claim the gospel of culture to the dwellers in Earl’s Court 
and to Miss Beale’s young ladies at Cheltenham, would refiain 
from some day giving their effusions a permanent form. 
It is the logical conclusion of a movement that has compelled 
the Universities to sacrifice their dignity and impair their real 
efficiency, in order that the village blacksmith may be taught to 
read French and neglect his work. But in spite of the connec- 
tion in which Zhe Rise of the British Dominion in India is 
issued, Sir Alfred Lyall has written a book of merit. It will 
certainly do little harm; possibly it will do some good, as it is 
the work of a man who knows, and cannot avoid letting others 
see it, that there is more in the Indian Problem of to-day than 
a prig may discuss to an audience of Philistines, 

Beginning with a brief sketch of the influence exercised by 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy over the East India trade during the 
sixteenth century, he carries us in a clear and rapid narrative 
to the melancholy years ’41~42, when a whole division of 
British troops was lost in the disastrous retreat from Kabul, 
and even further, to the point when John Company gave way 
to the Queen and the glories of Leadenhall Street departed. 
He shows a wise forethought ia the arrangement of his 
material. The most stupid reader can hardly fail to learn 
something from him of the value of our Indian Empire ; 
and the warning words with which he concludes his account 
of those incidents that seem to him pregnant with meaning 
for the solution of future events, may possibly have a whole- 
some effect. Unless indeed the views of a Ripon and a Caine— 

which last-named gentleman acquired so wonderful a stock of 
knowledge during a few weeks tour in India that he was 
moved to write a book of portraits of the author)—have 
not already done irreparable mischief. For it is part of 
the creed of your Radical that speeches and universal 
suffrage have power to make an empire stable, whi'st of the 
conflicting elements—religious, racial, and _political—that 
form the population of India he knows nothing, and of the 
vital differences of Western and Eastern character he is 
monumentally unconscious. Indeed, we believe that the 
authorities of the ‘University Extension movement in Great 
Britain and America’—for These States also raise a Chatau- 
quan clamour for education by ‘epochs’ and by ‘series’— 
will at once order the suppression of this the first of their 
manuals. For commerce is not ‘cultured,’ nor, if wisely 
conducted, even Socialist, and yet Sir Alfred Lyall 
quotes approvingly Sir William Davenant’s words: ‘ What- 
ever country can be in the full possession of India will give 
law to all the commercial world.’ And he adds, in dis- 
cussing the first advance of the Russians towards Herat: ‘It 
meant after half a century’s respite the English were again 
coming into contact with a rival European influence on 
Asiatic ground ; and that whereas in the previous century they 
had only to fear that rivalry on the sea coast, they now had 
due notice of its approach overland, from beyond the Oxus 
and the Parapomesus.’ This, when one remembers that every 
conquest of India has been made from the mountains southward 
to the sea, and that the Russian troops will eventually follow 
the traditional road, is worth considering. There are some 
people, the Peace Society being not the least popular of Radical 
inventions, still foolish enough to scoff at the possibility of 
danger from Russia, and inclined to call Jingo the man with 
sense enough to bid us look for trouble in the near future. 
One has heard Russians of the old school foretelling disas- 
ter tothe Holy Russian Empire should she advance further 
towards Kandahar and Constantinople. But they confessed 
that she would make the attempt. And Sir Alfred Lyall 
has more than once pointed out that ‘In the place of the 
jealousies of commercial companies, instead of desultory 
wars between rival settlements or against native princes, 
we have the greatest military powers of the world—Russia, 
France and England—feeling their way towards each other 
across wide deserts, difficult mountain ranges, and the de- 
batable lands that skirt the Oxus in the north or the Cam- 
bodia river in the far south-east of our dominions.’ One 
would have thought the danger all-too obvious. But unfortu- 
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nately we are now increasing our peril by making the natives 
of India ‘more English than the English’ with the full ap- 
proval of self-satisfied parliamentary ignorance : and Mr. Grish 
Chunder Dé is no myth. Movements for the Europeanising 
of Babus have done no little to create a discontent bred of 
impudence and B. A. degrees, and a greatly cultivated native 
gentleman, with many letters at the tail of his name, has been 
heard stoutly declaring that anarchy is better than govern- 
ment; our only comfort being that when the troubles bezin 
he will not long survive to maintain his thesis. 

Sir Alfred Lyall reminds us that our Empire in the east 's 
the result of no mere chance, but is the creation of good men 
and true who toiled hard and valiantly for the glory of the old 
country, and whose names—he adds bitterly—‘ are almost for- 
gotten.’ His simple record may be a wholesome tonic for 
those for whom it is ‘ primarily designed,’ to quote the elegant 
language of his editor. But we look to hear of its suppression ; 
for Jingoism lurks between the lines, and the paragraph devoted 
to the discussion of the ‘diffusion of knowledge’ among the 
peoples of India is sufficiently meagre and vague. In truth, 
Sir Alfred has been too good-natured. He should do more in 
his old style and leave the writing of ‘ Extension Manuals’ to 
others. For knowledge cannot be got cheap: toil and terrible 
experience and earnestness go to the winning of it. Nor can 
it be communicated to people unprepared. 


FRENCH ART 
French Art. By W.C. BROWNELL. London: Nutt. 


Mr. Brownell is intelligent and instructed. He is familiar 
with French life and with French art. He has studied his 
subject not at secondhand but on the spot. His style is 
luminous and trenchant enough for his purpose. But he has 
failed, partly by his own cleverness, partly by too large a 
sympathy, to give a consistent and balanced impression of his 
chosen subject. The dilettante is seldom the wisest critic. A 
narrowness of judgment is the necessary equipment of him who 
would lead opinion. In spite of M. Jules Lemaitre, the critic 
who appreciates the most ‘ masterpieces’ is very far from being 
either the most lucid or the most trustworthy of his kind. How 
if one appreciate the qualities of Degas or Manet, shall one find 
it in one’s heart to applaud Bastien-Lepage or Jean Béraud? 
And herein lies Mr. Brownell’s essential weakness. He admires 
everything, until one wonders whether this catholicity is proof 
of a too generous temperament or ofa defective sense. 

For him the Salon holds no terrors. He can contemplate 
the infamously vulgar machines of M. Rochegrosse with 
equanimity, even with enthusiasm. So earnest is his appre- 
ciation of the modern school that he believes French art to 
possess ‘ absolute self-respect.’ What more reckless judgment 
could be formulated? Are we to interpret the common clever- 
ness of the overgrown student as 1 real talent? Shall we assume 
the blatant canvases of those that clamour for decorations and 
the line to be the sincere outcome of an wsthetic doctrine? 
Not even our own Academy is more deep’y sunk in the slough 
of commonness than the official home of this French art, which, 
according to Mr. Brownell, possesses ‘absolute self-respect.’ 
If M. Béraud’s clap-trap perversions of the gospel-legend, with 
their tight handling and wholly sentimental effect, enthral us, 
is there any reason why we should not rejoice in the President’s 
suburban classicism or the pathos of Mr. Luke Fildes? To 
speak of art for art’s sake in this connection is to lose sight 
of all essentials. Why, when you have devised so ingenious an 
outrage as Christ taking his demi-tasse with the middle-class 
Parisian, should you profess an interest in any artistic quality ? 
Sentiment does not merely consist in cheap piety ; it may also 
lurk in the piety’s antithesis. And M. Béraud is so entirely 
pre-occupied with the literary aspect of his art, that he is scarce 
worthy the serious consideration of so acute a critic as Mr. 
Brownell. Again, to herald Bastien-Lepage as the head of 
the modern movement is to blind oneself to facts. As an 
influence Lepage has long since been dead. The pupils he 
attracted to himself have long ago followed other gods and the 
exhibition of “89 was the death-blow of more than one great 
reputation. ‘The spotty composition, the intolerable details, the 
inveterate sentimentality of the Jeanne d’Arc could not for an 
jnstant endure the neighbourhood of Courbet’s monumental 
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Casseurs des Pierres, and how shall you describe Bastien 
Lepage as a link in the great chain of tradition, when you re. 
member the far more vital influence of Edouard Manet. 

To attempt a systematic classification of school and artists is 
to ensure a blunder. Tendencies and opinions recross and 
overlap. What seeins ‘realism’ to-day stands revealed to- 
morrow as a triumph of artificiality. And Mr, Brownell’s dis- 
cretion is not equal to his courage. He draws a hard line 
between the realists and the romantiques, which has already dis- 
appeared in the distance of ten years. Courbet painted the 
Cantonniers, true: but he is not therefore to be classed with 
Bastien-Lepage, for whose art he displayed no sympathy. He 
is not necessarily a realist who paints a pair of trousers: and 
Courbet, the author of the Casseurs des Pierres and a dozen 
landscapes is far nearer to Millet than to any hero of a later 
school. Moreover, what shall we say of a critic’s power of 
analysis, who deliberately puts Manet, Monet, Courbet, and Degas 
into the same class? Most assuredly, there never was a sturdier 
enemy of ‘realism’ than Degas nor do Monet and Courbet 
possess a single principle, a single technical process in common, 
Nor is Mr. Brownell entirely happy in his treatment of impres- 
sionism. He detects therein a lack of illusion, a determination 
to depict Nature precisely as she looks. A canvas by Monet, 
he says, ‘is more true and not less impersonal than a 
photograph.’ But in truth Monet is the most personal 
and the least true of modern painters. The victim of Dal 
tonism he sees the world in an entirely individual scheme of 
colour ; nay more, he has devised a method of expressing 
his own curious visions which is so little impersonal that it 
stamps not only all his own works, but the smallest scrawl of 
his too frequent imitators. 

From beginning to end Mr. Brownell seems to have been 
run away with by his own terminology, and we fear his book 
is likely to perplex the uninstructed. Our regret is the greater, 
because it contains much sound sense and sums up the history 
of French Art more concisely and clearly than most hand- 
books of our acquaintance. Especially sound are the chapters 
upon sculpture. But art, at present, is all flux and change, and 
the gods of yesterday are thrown in the dust to-day. So that it 
is almost hopeless to expect that a handbook should hold its 
own for a'year. The real history of French Art cannot te 
written for half a century. The opinions now must of necessity 
be tentative. All that we can hope is to refrain from false 
classifications, and to avoid the pitfalls of sentiment and vul- 
garity. And herein Mr. Brownell has not, to our sorrow, been 
uniformly successful. 


A ROMANCE OF THE STOMACH 


Aislinge Metc Conglinne, the Viston of Mac Conglinne, A 
Middle-lrish Wonder Tale. ¥-dived with a Translation 
based on W. M. HENNEsSs\’s), Notes, anl a Glossary 
by KUNO MEyER. Withan Introduction by WILHELM 


WOoOLLNER. London: Nutt. 


There are two versions of this Irish tale, one that of the 
codex called Leabhar Breac (referred to here as L.), or ‘Speckled 
Book,’ which dates from the fourteenth century, and is pre- 
served in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, and the other that 
of a paper MS. of two centuries later, which belongs to Trinity 
College, Dublin: the texts and translations of both these ver- 
sions are before us, prominence of place and type being 
assigned to the former for its ‘literary merits.’ The latter 
version (classed as H. 3. 18, or for short H.) is of course of 
a later diction, but curiously enough it is far more primitive 
and less elaborate in matter than B. The probable (vut not 
exclusively possible) explanation adopted by Professor Wollner 
in his introduction is that both were made from variants of a 
common original, but the compiler of B. interpolated passages 
to deride the clergy. But, before pursuing the question, 
it is convenient to give an outline of the tale itself, as it is 
common to both versions. 

Cathal MacFinguine, King of Munster, was possessed of a 
demon of eating, so that in three half years he had well-nigh 
wasted Munster, and was like to waste all Ireland. Aniér 
MacConglinne, a scholar set out to cure this king. He came 
to Cork and was there entreated scurvily by the Abbot Manchin 
and his monks. But to them he related his vision: how he 


was taken by the Wizard Doctor te a place where all was 
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good food. (‘The fort we reac hed was beautiful, With works 
of custards thick, Beyond the loch. New butter was the bridge 
in front, The noble dyke was wheaten white, Bacon the 
palisade... + The door of it was dry meat, The thresh- 
hold was bare bread, Cheese curds the sides, etc. etc, 
Thus B., and the account in H. is essentially the same.) 50 
he was released and sent on his way to Cathal, for Manchin 
thought the vision might cure him. When he came to Cathal, 
he made the King fast, and by relating his vision of good food to 
the demon, and holding choice bits to the King’s mouth, he 
made the demon come forth from the King’s body. Such in 
crude form is the tale ; the chief differences of matter in the 
versions, apart from elaborations of spzeches and details, are 
that in B. the entrance of the demon into the king is given at 
length ; that in H., MacConglinne is accompanied by one Mac- 
na-Caivie, or ‘the Scabbed Youth,” to Cork, and by Manchin 
himself to Cathal; and that in B. he makes his entry into the 
house of Pichan (where Cathal was) in the guise of a common 
juggler. Arguing from this last fact, and from the abuse of the 
clergy (‘Ye curs and robbers and dung-hounds, ye monks of 
Cork !’), and the parodies of sacred forms (‘In the name of 
Cheese,’ etc.), which are more pronounced in B., Prof, Wollner 
concludes that the original of MacConglinne was a gleeman, 
one of a class popular with every other but the clerical, which 
treated it with every indignity ; and that the compiler of Bb. 
was also a gleeman, who gave the tale additional points against 
ecclesiastics for the delight of his fellows. There are, it is to 
be added, many indications that the tale was to be recited by a 
person who looked for rewards. But H. is more impressive 
and is free from certain inconsistencies and ineptitudes to be 
found in Bb. 

To leave now this question of versions, more interesting to 
experts and those whom similar studies have given a love for 
such things than to the general, and to consider the tale as it 
stands : there are two points in it of ready suggestion. The 
first is this land of good things, this Golden Age of Plenty, 
which forms the staple of the vision. It is homely and gross 
in detail, and of such primitive constituents that a comparison 
with the Pays de Coquaigne and the like is misleading ; it is 
more closely parallel by certain Swiss legends of a race which 
dwelt by a lake of milk, etc. It is the ideal of a merely pas- 
toral people, and though Professor Wollner (arguing from a 
passage about tithes) places the origin of the story at the end of 
the twelfth century, it may well be that this vision itself is far 
older. He shows that the inhabitants of the land are probably 
giants, and thus, of course, a suggestion of Rabelais is inevit- 
able: but the spirit is different. The other point is the demon 
of eating and its exorcism. The attribution of diseases to pos- 
session is cominon to all or most primitive stages of thought, 
and the tragedy of the stomach is of all the most likely to be 
personified ; the ‘wolf in the stomach’ is an old English super- 
stition, and there is a Highland legend of a girl who swallowed 
a newt, which was tempted out of her by food. But underlying 
it all is the prime fact of hunger, the half of life, and its terrible 
significance for those Irish peasants. And therein is the poetry, 
for of the more refined kind there is little, save one or two 
similes : ‘as quick was he about the spits and fire as a hind 
about her first fawn, or as a roe, or a swallow, or a bare 
spring wind in the flank of March.’ But of ingenuity there is 
much, witness the forty-five instances of futility (‘ Mocking a 
beggar, A settlement after marriage, A secret toa silly woman,’ 
and so forth)and MacConglinne’s juggle with numbers be- 
fore the king. Lastly, there isa Rabelaisian love of long lists, 
with an Homeric fancy for repetitions. 

Professor Wollner’s introduction is admirably clear and in- 
structed, and likely to inspire the most incurious with an 
interest in the tale. As for Mr. Meyer, he deserves the grati- 
tude of students of Irish literature and lovers of things old and 
quaint alike. He prints the texts for the first time, and his 
translation of the Zeathar Breac version is a scholarly correc- 
tion of the late W. H. Hennessy’s, while that of the H. 
version is altogether new. If there be a fault, it is an 
occasionally unnecessary use of words of Latin origin, such as 
‘supine,’ ‘ digression,’ ‘ voracity, where Saxon would have 
served the simple purpose better. He adds a useful glossary and 
some concise notes. Lastly, Mr. Nutt is to be congratu'ated 
on the excellent execution of his part in what is certainly a very 
honourable undertaking, 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Christian Ethics. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D, Edinburg) : 
Clark. 


This volume forms the second in the series of ‘The Inter- 
national Theological Library’, edited by Professor Salmond of 
the ree Church College in Aberdeen, and Professor Briggs of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York. This library, 
according to the programme of the editors, is ‘designed to 
cover the whole field of Christian Theology ’—an area wide 
enough to occupy an army of specialists for years to come. 

It is to be ‘international and interconfessional’. We wish 
the editors could, even at the cost of some periphrasis, have 
avoided the use of a term so ungainly as the latter ; but we 
presume they desire to say, as shortly as possible, that their 
contributors are to be men not only of diverse nationalities, 
but of various creeds. The internationality, however, does 
not extend beyond the bounds of Britain and the United 
States : and the interconfessionality dces not embrace more 
than the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, and 
whatever divergences from these may form the standards of 
the Congregational Churches of New England, and of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn of Mansfield College. So we conclude, at 
least, from the list of writers, which contains two Episco- 
palians—one divine .cf the Church of Scotland (Dr. Flint 
three of the Free Kirk, five Americans (Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists), and Dr. Fairbairn. It would have added 
value and interest to this undertaking had one or two of the 
continental theologians, German or Dutch, been induced to 
join it. Ina library, which aims at covering the whole field of 
Christian Theology, internationally and interconfessionally, the 
creeds of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Europe 
are entitled to a representation. 

There can be no question, however, of the competence of 
the collaborateurs whom, within the more restricted area to 
which they have confined themselves, the editors have called 
to their assistance. On the other side of the Atlantic no 
name is more deservedly honoured for high qualities of scholar- 
ship and wide and liberal theological culture than Dr. Schafi’s ; 
and Dr. Fisher, Dr. Allen and Dr. Briggs are also held in 
general repute —although the orthodoxy of the last is jealously 
suspected by many of his brethren. On this side the names of 
Dr. Driver, Dr. Flint, Dr. A. B. Bruce, and Dr. Fairbairn, are 
familiar to all students of current theological literature. 
Dr. Driver's contribution to this series ‘ An introduction to the 
literature of the Old Testament,’ was published as the first 
volume, and is already in its fourth edition. Why a treatise on 
Christian Ethics should have come next, does not appear, 
especially as among those that are to fellow, are one upon the 
‘Theology of the Old Testament,’ and another on the ‘Con- 
temporary history of the Old Testament.’ It would have been 
a more natural and convenient arrangemeut to exhaust the 
subject of the earlier dispensation before going on to the later, 
and to have then opened up the later with the ‘ Introduction to 
the literature of the New Testament,’ which is the department 
allotted to Professor Salmond. Ina library, which is ‘ intended 
to form a series of text-books for students of theology,’ a logical, 
and naturally consecutive order is of great importance. Though, 
as we think, not in its proper place in this order, Dr. Smyth’s 
work is one of unquestionab!e value, comprehensive, yet 
concise, and full of original and edifying thought. Defining 
Christian Ethics as ‘ the science of living ’—to use the words of 
Ignatius—‘ according to Christianity,’ he deals with them, first, 
under the head of the Christian Ideal, and, secondly, of Christian 
Duties. The Christian Ideal is, briefly, Jesus Christ. This 
Ideal, as exhibited in Christ’s own life and in his teaching 
notably in the sermon on the Mount—co-extensive with human 
life, comprehensive of all good, is contrasted with the classics 
and the Oriental ideals, and with those which have grown up 
within the light of Christian influence, though denying that they 
owe any part of their inspiration to Christianity: such as the 
wsthetic ideal, as we see it in the ‘ revived Hellenism of Matthew 
Arnold’: the evolutionary, as it appears in the pages of 
Herbert Spencer; and the Socialistic—whose propagandists 
are as yet in want of a really philosophic and reasonable 
leader. In his exposition on these points, and his teaching on 
the ethical significance of The Incarnation, which he rightly 
regards (with the Greek fathers) as ‘the central and illumina- 
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tive truth’ of the whole Christian Dispensation, Dr. Smyth is 
full of ripe instruction and suggestiveness. Equally good, 
though not perhaps so fresh in its vein of thought, is what he 
says on the realisation of the Ideal in the Christian Society, in 
the family, the State, and the Church. 

In the section of the book which deals with Duties, treating 
of Conscience ; of duties towards self as a moral end ; towards 
others as moral ends ; and in Christian duty in its relation to 
the Social Problem, there is a full yet succinct discussion of the 
several questions suggested, along with a compact body of 
sound and earnest moral instruction, enriched with the fruit of 
much religious experience and devout reflection. The whole 
book is animated by a noble spirit of faith in the divine 
righteousness and of hope for the future of mankind. We 
cannot do better than quote, in proof of this, the author’s 
closing sentences. ‘As the Christian man lives in this power 
of the world to come, and having fought the beautiful fight 
gocs hence to receive the crown of righteousness, so likewise 
the Christian faith holds up for human Society the ethical hope 
of new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
The times and the seasons knoweth no man but the Father; 
there are greater works of faith to be accomplished, and there 
are before us in our generation unfinished ethical tasks of 
providence, but the Christian social Ideal, in some sure world- 
age to come, is to be realised in the completion of the Messianic 
kingdom which the Christ shall give up to the Father. The 
kingly procession of the divine decrees moves on toward the 
thrones on which the Christian seer saw those unto whom 
judgment is given; the prophetic vision of the Christian 
centuries is uplifted to the City of God, the holy city, which 
shall come down out of heaven from God, having the Glory of 
God.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Archibald Forbes has revised and somewhat annotated 
the story of Zhe Franco-German IVar (London: Osgood) as 
it appeared to the Jate Helmuth Von Moltke: the book is dry 
reading for the general, and is not, we believe, found altogether 
commendable by the specialist. In Xe/¢ or Gael (London : 
Unwin) Mr. T. De Courcey Atkins essays, ingeniously enough, 
that the Kelt is Aryan in his origins, and a man and a brother 
to Greeks, Latins, Germans, Slavs, hoc genus omne. A\ last 
Lowell, Zhe Old English Dramatists (London : Macmillan) is 
extremely fragmentary, but, like all its author’s prose, makes 
excellent reading. In £ssays on Vegetarianism (London: The 
Vegetarian) the author, a Nebuchadnezzar writing for Nebuchad- 
nezzars, appeals to the public at large, but ‘ do not over-stimilate.’ 
Mr. Pinero’s Dandy Dick (London : Heinemann) is described 
as a farce; it does not read like one. Mr. H. A. Jones’s 
‘original comedy of modern London life,’ The Crusaders (Mac- 
millan) has little to do with comedy and still less with life 
modern London or other. Mr. Austin Dobson introduces a 
reprint of Bonner and Byfield their transcripts (which area 
little worn) from Hans Lutzelburger’s woodcuts in 7he Dance 
of Death (London: Belli) in an instructive and judicious 
preface. Mr. Crombie Brown, in his People of Finland 
in Archaic Times (London: Kegan Paul), has produced 
a very readable pie-e of compilation, which, if it profit the 
student little, should much avail with the common gentle 
reader. Mr. Harold Littledale’s Essays on Lord Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King (Macmillan), in its inception the basis of a 
series of lectures in an Indian College, contains a great deal 
of information grammatical and other, and may be cordially 
commended to the learner. In Green Bays (London: 
Methuen), by Mr. Quilter-Couch, are parodies of Tennyson, 
Browning, and Wordsworth of uncommon merit—the first 
especially, which is as good as has ever been done; but the 
rest of the book is naught. The second and third volumes of 
Mr. Dowden’s IVordsworth (Beli), in that excellent Aldine 
Series, are most acceptable. 

Our ancestors of the fifth and sixth centuries were little 
better than savages, and yet after the wont of savages they 
practised the handicrafts with energy and some success: so 
that Baron de Buye’s /udustrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons 
London : Sonnenschein) has more than a | assing interest. 
Patriotism also counsels us to examine the work somewhat 
narrowly, but not even patriotism can persvade us that our 
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remote ancestors were more cunning than thcir outland con- 
temporaries. They exercised precisely the same skill in the 
fashion of their arms and warlike equipments as did the 
French and Germans of the same age. The /6ude, which have 
been unearthed in Kent and Gloucestershire, are matched but 
not surpassed elsewhere in Europe. Glass vases of a quaint 
elegance are found on our own soil, but their precise counter- 
part may be seen at Selsen and Devrient. Even the exquisite 
cloitsonné, barbarously jewelled, which was the work of Anglo- 
Saxons attificers, may be equalled in every country from the 
Caspian to the English Channel. Indeed the Baron de Buye’s 
exhaustive treatise only proves once more that, in so far as the 
humbler arts are concerned, style and design are characteristic 
not so much of peoples as of epochs. ‘The book is written ina 
straightforward, practical style, and the arguments are sup- 
ported by reference to the soundest authorities, while Mr. Har- 
bottle’s translation is satisfactory. A!’so the illustrations, 
whether in the text or apart, are as unambitious as they are 
useful. To the anthropologist, in fact, the book is invaluable. 

Mr. A. F. Pollard’s Jesuzts n Poland (London : Methuen) is 
careful work. He tells his story with all fulness of knowledge 
and with commendable impartiality. That the statecraft of the 
Jesuits was a failure—that they should have burked all domestic 
reforms, and left their country, as ever,‘ for the no’ le a paradise 
and for the peasant a hell 
But the accepted beliefs in the admirable educational system 
of the Society do not prepare you for Mr. Pollard’s conclusion 
that under it ‘literature languished and education was paralysed. 
The fathers were, it is admitted, by far the most effective teachers 
of the age, but it may be questiored if the merits (of their 
method) were not counterbalanced by its defects. ‘It was, if 
anything, too rigidly systematic ard tended to reduce or to raise 
all men to the same level ; this was of course the chief aim of 
the Society. .... If this was calculated to benefit men of 
ordinary ability it exerted a very depressing influence upon 
men of talent and genius. Hence it follows that of all the able 
men who entered the Society very few became great men of 
letters. This was conspicuously the case in Poland. It is 
curious to note that in this country al-o where the Jesuits have 
for generations had ample funds and ample leisure and the 
pick of Catholic young men for their training, they have left no 
mark on British literature and have produced no scholars who 
wold be placed by the side of Lingard or Alban Butler. 

In his 4:4: usco-Roman Remains (London: Unwin) Mr. C. G. 


’is only what was to be expected. 


Leland is, as always, discursive, entertaining, and free from 
pedantry. The vexed Etruscan question is notfor him. He is 
content to take the inhabitants of the Romagna Toscana as he 
finds them to-day, to collect their fairy stories and their legends 
of witchcraft, and to turn his investigations to the very greatest 
advantage of folklore and its students. ‘The volume, indeed, 
contains a mass of information, which the professor of folklore 
will doubtless sift and arrange, and as for the general reader, if 
he cannot get amusement out of Mr, Leland’s yarns, that is his 
fault—his own and not the autho:’s. The illustrations, some 
of which are from unimpeachable authorities, and others 
invented or adapted by Mr. Leland himself, are of varying 
merit and add a flavour of scholarship to which the book 
could otherwise lay no claim. In brief, E¢rusco-Roman Remains 
is for the dilettante not the specialist, and once that is granted, 
we have nothing left for it save praise. 

When are we to hear the last of Richard Wagner, presented 
as the Arch-Reformer, the Gieat Father of everything in art? 
Here comes the first volume of Aichard Wagner's Prose Works 

London: Kegan Paul), translated by William Ashton Ellis. 
The book is translated with rare and engaging literalness. You 
are, for all practical purposes, reading German. Wagner, in 
his native tongue, with all his gabble of the Muses and 
Philosophy, his Schopenhauer, his Mythology, was unintelligible 
and tiresome enough. In English he is all the more tiresome 
and unintelligible. ‘The Art-Work of The Future’ is the chief 
essay of this volume, which triumphantly demonstrates Wagner 
to be the pleasant sort of man this journal, at least, has 
ever proclaimed him to be. 

Professor Oliver Lodge’s /’oneers of Science (London: Mac- 
millan) is not a Christmas book for boys (though boys of a 
scientific turn will enjoy it) but good reading for the intelligent 
general. ‘The great bulk of mankind has been more or less 
careless of scientific research ard scientific result, but this has 
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been largely the fault of writers on science, who are commonly 
duli and very often unintelligible. The present work is in marked 
contrast with most popular science: it is accurate, yet it is 
gracefully written, ‘Time was when a man of letters could say 
that he wouldn’t cross the street to know the structure of a soap- 
bubble. But Professor Lodge would seduce that man of letters 
into learning all about Copernicus and the motion of the earth, 
Tycho Brahé and the first observatory, Kepler and the laws 
of planetary motion, G ilileo and the telescope, Descartes and 
his theory of vortices, Newton and gravitation, Koemer and 
the velocity of light, Lagrange and the stability of the solar 
system, Herschel and the motioa of the fixed stars, and all the 
rest of it. His illustrations are many and good. 

The Conversations of Dr. Dillinger (London : Bentley) re- 
corded by Louise von Kobell, and translated from the German 
by Katharine Gould contains some matter of interest and 
much platitude. For the most part the gossip thus recorded 
is trivial and dull, One is surprised to discover Ddilinger 
actually expressing thoughts which to the average scholar are 
so perfectly familiar that one does not even think them. It 
would be ungallant to suggest a reasoa in the scholarship of 
the writer; and yet—it may—it may have been that Dollinger 
considered his interlocutor rather than the average scholar, for it 
is clear that he was a man of singular kindness. 

Miss Masters, in her Book of Art Needlework (London : 
Henry), tells of the needlewoman of the past, and gives practical 
ad.ice to her of the present. As the book is writ ‘for gentle- 
women,’ there is nought about the ‘white seam’ of the Middle 
Class, but much instruction concerning the manufacture of 
quilts, panels, curtains, and book-covers. Miss Masters waxes 
eloquent on church embroidery. Your colours must be as 
symbolic as your pitterns. Red is the hue of the Martyr; 
green signifies the ‘ordinary Sunday’; violet is the colour for 
Advent ; and, above al!, you must consult your vicar, or your 
rector, ere you begin, for he is sometimes ‘extremely particular 
in such matters.” ‘he chapter on lace is good (but we could 
have done with a little less history and literature and a little 
more lace); and that on tapestry especially useful, for tapestry 
is a matter of which little is written, and still less known, 
The crime of the modern embroideress is decorating wrong 
spaces. What book-lover cares for unhandy linen covers? 
And all the while three-fourths of our fine embroidery for 
dresses has to be done in Paris! 

In ‘reading original documents,’ says Mr. k. F. Henderson, 
editor and translator of Select Historical Documents of the 
Middle Age (London: Bell) ‘one gets a clearer insight into the 
truth itself’ But the original documents must be read in their 
native Latin and not a somewhat bald translation. Not that 
acrib were unacceptable; but it should print the Latin side 
by side with the English. Also, it is foolish to give nothing 
that bears on pre-Norman England or on any part of French, 
Spanish or Byzantine history during the years of chivalry ; though 
from another point of view Mr. Henderson had far better have 
omitted England than have brought himself into comparison 
with Bishop Stubbs. His work is serviceable in a way. But it 
would be more serv:ceable if he would let his first ‘ book’ go, and 
issue the rest as the Documents illustrative of the Church and 
Empire during th: Middle Ages, and add the original Latin. 

We have also received Mr. Louis Anson’s Eaglrsh Manu- 
facture and Australian Trade (London : English Manufacture 
and Australian Trade Office), which is useful and suggestive 
work ; Zhe Athanasian Hymns (London: Wells), a revised 
version of the accepted text with ‘plain notes in history and 
doctrine’ by the Rev. J. Wakefield and a preface by Dean 
Gregory ; Zhe Year-Look of Science (London: Cassell), edited 
by Professor Bonney ; Rochester Diocesan Directory (London : 
Wells Gardner), in the fifteenth year of issue; Zhe School 
Calendar (London : Whittaker), in the seventh year of issue; 
Astronomy for Every-Day Readers (London: Philip), by B. J. 
Hopkins ; Remarkable Comets (London: Stanford), by W. T. 
Lynn ; the second part of 7he Canadian Guide- Book (London : 
Heinemann), by Ernest Ingersoll; a new edition, being the 
second, of S¢. George and the Dragon (London: Unwin), by 
Sarah Ann Matson; Zhe Dream of an Englishman (London : 
Simpkin Marshall), by Arthur Bennett; A Cruse in the S.S. 
‘ Chimborazo’ (London : Orient Company), an excellent Rowée 
Chart for India and the East (Edinburgh: Bartholomew), and 
an equally admirable Plan of West London (London : Smith). 
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from July 5 to 8, 1893. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. IL. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Sei retary. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 
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WORKS BY W. E HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS | ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s, 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8yo 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Peau Austin... . contains passages cf 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 

is, both in diction and 


’ 


or hear wit hout emotion, and its culminating scene 


dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the prese1 

century. ... Admiral Guinea, This bri lliant piece of workmanship Is incon 

parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actadle play this is 
Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 


be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 
a. ‘Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 
iverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ /eau .! usin . the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite deiicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea... . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the we'rdest and most thri 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLE 


THE ESSAYS OF *MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by Joun FLorio. With Introduction, by Gror 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of M ntaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

Fe The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
— century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 

juced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
print ers art. The reception of the first has been so favour: ubte that the 
blish *r promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 

| "and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

‘St. James's Gazette. We have not seen lately such a 
oe piece of — mn a nting as the firs a ri Mr, WwW. EK, 
He nl Tudor ‘Trans es—‘' Montaigne’s E ; 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foo!scap 8vo, xii and nog FP. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough ecges. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, pa; ge after page, 

is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid lig ht.’ 

Times. —‘ O! geome nal interest and importance.’ 

Academy.— veritable viituose, a pom ma ster of his craft. 
. » These are of mis rare and amazing excellence. 

Professor Minto in 7% /oolviai—* Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 


taries" are an artistic triumph. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. = Third 


Edition. 316mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOoLe, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . there ts fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it 

Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. ‘A horrible, fasci inati ng, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY, Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 
Spectator.—‘Tiis is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 








uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isa master of a most remark 
able and attractive style.’ 
Atheneeum.—* The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 


for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. . . . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is. not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true. 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and roth 
Centuries. By W. Ek. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+ 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right. ; 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together. ’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER) 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. The Isle of Voices, By R. L. Steven- 
J)ritting. son, 

Shelved. Correspondence : 

| sur Three Quarters. gp ye n tary Ob struction, 
Phe Sanction of Simony, The Eg ian Cabinet, 
‘Panamino.’ The ee Se Nati 

‘Honest John.’ A Provincial P. nit, 

Egypt. — ‘ The Ice-Brook’s Temp 

} toral Purity. Fiction. ; 

Why He Didnt. De Minimts. 

\ indian Sun imer, The Home of the Beaver. 

{n Autumn Encounter, Scottish Literature. 

| and its Rivals. Cage and Wildwood 

Of Platitudes. White, Trico!our 1 Red 

| iozt The ‘Grand Traité,’ Old and New. 

\ Little Pope Annam. By the Hon. B s of the Week. 


G. N. Curzon, M.P. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Three per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, wit th INI Le RIM BONUS on ( ‘lait ms prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies ow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,7§2,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. SmitH, LL.D. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTrer Roan, 
EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


Ne MARSHALL’S 


ck 7 FARO LA 


y THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS CJSTARDS. BLANCMANCE. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | | EDINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commoces, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, lvories, and Curies, 























Sbipping Announcements. 





P20. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ; Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY .. .) 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, ) 
CHINA, ’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | —_ 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, | porteicht, 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX: | J 
ANDRIA . . . . +. ad 


——_—— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and a5 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NOIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTv.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 


RANGOON, BATAVIA. 


MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEeyY. Sewer & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pail 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COL OMB O. 
Head Offices— 


(F. GREEN & CO., ( aed . . 
| ANDERSON, ANDE Cac & CO., FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LoNDON, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers 





PRESERVES 
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For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's - 


2 in o Be 2 0 Ah. 2 0 tm 2 fh 2 





} 





Env’ CE end 
TRAE MARK ASS MARR | 


SAVES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 
Anyone desirous of possessing a ‘Venus” Clock or Watch (warranted to keep covrect time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
Leeds, their full name and Address and VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows :— 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepicce No. 1, 4-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 





CLOTHES. 








- ( Keyless } Watch will be sent. 


THE STATUE, “VENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 





For 26 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any aidress. Size 17jin. by l4in., mounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 


ee ee ee de te, e_ a, tee, 4h te, Ae Ge 4 Adee ahd tne thd a nl 


similar picture, handsomely framed, will be ¢znt. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Player S Original al Navy Cut. 


Sold only tn 1 0s. Packets, and 2, ” . Lins, 
which keep the ~ tg i ls moking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark * Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets yee aE acH 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 





The fi ng extract from the Review of Rez , Nov. 1890, 1s of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.- he ire greadeping nat Helo: aft he p old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has tou hed the bans ats me of our corre rll eos pl who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himse if ‘Old Screw,’ says :—-" 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews fora eas to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, | am the n ost selfish of m rtals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-<« alled ¢ pe f but 
th { inveterate smoker. Were Lin Le mn, | 


heme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a har 
t once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contr for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
l mpels me to be a wandererer round the it next nne months I can how. 
‘ ike to contribute =o und of what Ic msi aie ‘BESII "SMOKING rOB ACCO, viz., 
“pL AYERS WAVY “CU zs (this is not an advertisement). :nclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount. 



































LIEBIG “COMPANY o¥ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 




















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


Wy LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
LO 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 








FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. a — CECIL RHODES, 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
re MORRIS. SARASATE LorD SSALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
C. 4 SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES phe WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO Xill. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. ar al %v. HARCOURT. hee i DU MAURIER. sae ee Pannen. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. SA - DE BL 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY. ‘IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 
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